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Introduction 



In December 2001, the United Nations General Assembly unanimously adopted a resolution to 
establish the United Nations Literacy Decade (UNLD), which would begin in 2003 and end in 
2012. This action occurred in response to the major global challenge posed by illiteracy in a 
world characterized by the rapid - but uneven - development of information and communication 
technologies. The goal of the UNLD is to enable people everywhere to communicate effectively 
within their own communities and with the outside world. The motto is "Literacy for All: A 
voice for all, learning for all." 

The Literacy Decade was established for three reasons. First, in the age of "globalization,” there 
are still an estimated 800 million adult illiterates (two-thirds of whom are women), notto mention 
the over 100 million school-age children who are not in any classroom. Second, these figures 
indicate the inadequacy of literacy efforts at both national and international levels. Third, basic 
education, of which literacy is a key learning tool, has been recognized as a human rightforover 
fifty years. In response to these factors, efforts undertaken during the UNLD are to target the 
poorest and most marginal social groups (including women) and to accompany initiatives to 
reduce poverty. These efforts will also contribute to the Education for All (EFA) goal to increase 
literacy rates 50% by the year 2015. 

According to the draft proposal and plan for the UNLD (Annex 1), "Literacy policies and 
programmes today require going beyond the limited view of literacy that has dominated in the 
past. Literacy for all requires a renewed vision of literacy... ." In order to survive in today's globalized 
world, it has become necessary for everyone to learn new forms of literacy and to develop the 
ability to locate, evaluate and effectively use information in a variety of ways. 

The International Plan of Action for the Literacy Decade (Annex 2) identifies six areas of emphasis 
in activities to achieve literacy for all: 

1. Policy change that encourages local participation and links literacy promotion with 
strategies to reduce poverty; 

2. More flexible literacy programmes, adapted to local conditions, that enable learners to 
move on to more formal learning opportunities; 

3. Capacity-building to help literacy instructors, managers and programmes to function 
more effectively; 

4. More empirical research to support policy change (for example, the long-term 
impact of literacy and improved local community participation; 

5. Community participation and ownership of literacy programmes; and 

6. Monitoring and evaluation of programmes to determine more reliable indicators of 
progress, both in terms of numbers of participants and overall impact. 

The vast Asia-Pacific region still has large numbers of illiterates, especially in South and West 
Asia, where there are also pronounced differences between the literacy rates of men and women. 
Thus, this region will be a major focus of attention as the Literacy Decade advances. Activities 
in a number of countries have already gotten underway. 

On 8 September 2003, International Literacy Day, UNESCO and Thailand's Ministry of Education 
organized the Asia-Pacific regional launch of the UNLD. To celebrate the occasion, there were 
approximately 100 international participants from UNESCO MemberStates, as well as a number 
of Thai citizens working in non-formal education. This event was organized in conjunction with 
the CONFINTEA V Review Meeting and EFA Coordinators Meeting for East and South-East 
Asia. 




UNLD Regional Launch, Bangkok, 8 September 2004 



This report intends to provide information about the various UNLD initiatives in the region to 
education personnel, particularly those working in literacy and non-formal education. Itdocuments 
the activities carried out by some countries in the region, profiles members of the UNESCO 
regional resource team for Asia and the Pacific, and highlights the key issues to be considered 
during the UNLD. 

Forfurther information about the UNLD and its initiatives presented in this report, please contact 
APPEAL, UNESCO Bangkok, at: 

Mr. Kiichi Oyasu 

Programme Specialist - Literacy 

Asia-Pacific Programme of Education for All (APPEAL) 

UNESCO Bangkok, 920 Sukhumvit Rd. 

Bangkok 10110, Thailand 
TEL. 66-2-391-0577 (ext. 314) 

FAX. 66-2-391-0866 
e-mail: k.ovasuOmnescobkk.orq 



Contact details for UNESCO offices in the region and partner organizations are provided in 
Annex 4. 
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A numberof Asian countries with programmes targeting their illiterate populations are 
actively participating in the United Nations Literacy Decade (UNLD). For example, 
Mongolia has initiated a numberof programmes and activities related to the areas of 
literacy and non-formal education. The country officially launched the UNLD on 28 
April 2003 during EFA Week. The launching ceremony took place during a roundtable 
meeting attended by members of parliament and representatives of government 
agencies and NGOs working in education and development. The ceremony was 
supplemented by a nationally broadcast appeal by the President of M ongolia and the 
preparation of a booklet and posters promoting the Decade and its activities. These 
materials were distributed to provincial boards of education, related UN agencies and 
other stakeholders. 

In October 2003, the launch was followed up by a national seminar on non-formal 
education (NFE)and literacy. The purpose ofthis meeting was three-fold: l)to provide 
participants with concrete knowledge about the UNLD and the International Plan of 
Action; 2) to share evaluation results concerning already existing lifelong learning and 
community learning centre projects in the country; and 3) to identify priority issues to 
be addressed during future activities. This seminarhas contributed to the development 
of new initiatives for increasing literacy and the availability of educational opportunities. 
Also in October, the National Non-Formal and Distance Education Centre organized 
a workshop on NFE capacity-building and materials development. This workshop 
was attended by NFE facilitators from ail over the country, who have benefited 
significantly from the knowledge and skills they have obtained. 




In addition, with the support of 
UNESCO and other agencies, NFE 
authorities in Mongolia have 
implemented a number of activities 
and programmes, some of which are 
still in progress. These include an 
assessment of the learning needs of 
illiterate girls and women, a national 
seminar on gender disparities in 
education, participation in the 
Literacy Assessment and Monitoring 
Programme (LAMP), a nation-wide 
survey of out-of-school children, the 

A literacy class in Mongolia provision of basic literacy skills to 

nearly 9,000 learners (Summer 
2003), and the production of textbooks, kits and other materials for equivalency and 
life skills training programmes. 



In South Asia, Pakistan - a country with a large numberof illiterate people - formally 
launched the UNLD in Islamabad on 23 May 2004. However, preparations to further 
the goals of the Decade were underway long before this date. During the previous 
year, the Ministry of Education, with support from the UNESCO Islamabad office and 
the J apanese International Cooperation Agency (J ICA), drafted guidelines for the 
Strategic Framework of Action forthe United Nations Literacy Decade (2003-2012). 
These guidelines were the result of an assessment of the literacy activities in the 
country and consultations with various stakeholders. The document was finalized 
during a national policy seminar in September 2003 and presented to the Federal 
Education Minister one year later on the occasion of a large rally organized to celebrate 
International Literacy Day. The guidelines were subsequently published and distributed 
throughout the country. 
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Also in 2003, the UNESCO Islamabad office developed and published more than 3,000 information 
kits about the UNLD, with a special focus on literacy issues in Pakistan. The kit - packed in a 
colourful folder with the Decade logo and the slogan "Literacy for All" on the cover - contains 
leaflets (in both English and Urdu) on the background and objectives of the Literacy Decade, 
literacy statistics, and areas of proposed action. (Copies ofthese kits were available forthe official 
launch in 2004.) Also published was a sourcebook titled LiteracyTrends and Statistics in Pakistan, 
which contains a section on the UNLD. 

UNESCO and J 1C A subsequently supported a series of seminars in all four provinces of the country 
to familiarize provincial education ministers, district governors, district education officers, NGO 
workers and representatives ofthe media with the objectives and significance ofthe UNLD. During 
these seminars, the participants made recommendations forthe implementation of relevant literacy 
activities. UNESCO, J ICA and the Ministry of Education incorporated many of these 
recommendations into their revision ofthe Strategic Framework of Action. 

Finally, the UNESCO Islamabad office is providing technical assistance to literacy programmes at 
the state and provincial levels. The purpose of such assistance is to improve existing teaching 
and learning materials, develop new training materials and textbooks, enhance the skills of district- 
level programme facilitators, and arrange workshops forthe training of trainers. 

Turning to South-East Asia, we find two countries with relatively high rates of literacy nevertheless 
contributing full support to the UNLD through literacy and basic education activities. In Thailand, 
the Office of the Non-Formal Education Commission has assumed responsibility for overseeing 
literacy programmes throughoutthe country, with community learning centres (CLCs)an important 
vehicle and ethnic minority groups a major target. 

The official launch ofthe UNLD in Thailand took place during the First Bangkok International Book 
Fair from 27 March to 7 April 2004. The Office ofthe Non-Formal Education Commission, joined 
by UNESCO and others, arranged a number of activities during this event. These included an 
exhibition on literacy programmes in Thailand, a skit promoting literacy and non-formal education, 
an opportunity forchildren to display theirdrawing skills, and the screening of a promotional video 
forthe UNLD. In addition, on 5 April 2004, the Thai National Commission for UNESCO organized 
an essay competition for children and 
youth. 

As a foiiow-up to the national launch, on 
24 May 2004, the Office ofthe Non-Formai 
Education Commission held a committee 
meeting on literacy promotion in Thailand 
in order to identify strategies for improving 
and expanding literacy programmes and 
activities. In addition to considering ways 
to increase the literacy rate among adults 
(especially women), committee members 
identified activities to promote greater 
equity and access to basic education. 

Mr. AliKyiiiiRtn iUHHlEf;, fa Saiih fThniird KalDinYi 

Other activities in Thailand during 2003- wd <iJNESCO)flttfisiMi]tajB* 

2004 included: (1) research and materials 

development concerning bilingual approaches to increasing literacy among minority groups, (2) a 
research study on the provision of basic education equivalency programmes to promote lifelong 
learning among out-of-school children and adults, and (3) a capacity-building workshop on material 
development and NFE facilitators in the northern provinces. 

Viet Nam is anotherSouth-East Asian country with an impressive literacy rate (in 2000, 94% ofthe 
population age 15 and above). Butthere are pockets of illiteracy among disadvantaged and ethnic 
minority populations in remote areas ofthe country. Moreover, the newly literate sometimes lack 
opportunities to practice and to reinforce what they have learned. Thus, the UNLD provides the 
impetus for Viet Nam to strive toward becoming a totally literate society by the year 2015. 
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As in Thailand and elsewhere, literacy activities in Viet Nam are channeled through a network of 
CLCs. At present, there are more than 3,400 CLCs established throughout the country, and the 
Ministry of Education and Training plans to set up many more - by 2010, around 9,000 CLCs, or 
roughly one for each community or ward. The purpose of these centres is to conduct literacy 
programmes, mobilize community resources, and initiate activities in the areas of agriculture, health 
and social development in order to eliminate hunger and reduce poverty. In regard to literacy, the 
Ministry’s target is to achieve a 1 00% literacy rate among those age 1 5 and above for the entire 
country by 2015 (96% in 2005, 98% in 2012). Priority regions are the northern mountains, the 
Central Highlands, the southern coastal area, and the Mekong River delta. 

In addition to an awareness-raising campaign and advocacy among education managers and 
planners at the local level, the Ministry of Education and Training has strengthened its primary 
education system in order to reach out more effectively to the illiterate. Recently, the Ministry has 
revised the curriculum and conducted a number of training workshops for teachers at Continuing 
Education Centres. Technical workshops are planned for 2005 as Viet Nam implements the EFA 
National Action Plan and continues to establish more CLCs. 

The UNLD was officially launched in Viet Nam on 25 May 2003. Activities during 2003-2004 have 
included regional meetings on CLC development, literacy surveys of the entire country, training 
workshops on gender mainstreaming in literacy programmes, and meetings in the country’s three 
regions to assess ongoing literacy activities. 

In addition to these four countries, others all over Asia have seized the opportunity offered by the 
UNLD to reinvigorate their literacy and NFE efforts. In Nepal, which launched the Decade a year 
later than other countries (5 November 2004), the Government has expressed a strong interest in 
being included among the 33 countries to participate in UNESCO’s Literacy Initiative for the Excluded 
(LIFE) to begin in 2005. In Bangladesh, the launch of the UNLD on International Literacy Day, 8 
September 2003, has spurred the Government and NGOs to renew their commitment to the 
reduction of illiteracy and to increasing educational opportunities for adults. In Cambodia, literacy 
activities are part of the Non-Formal Education Action Plan formulated in 2003 by the Ministry of 
Youth, Education and Sports. In 2004, this plan was distributed to NFE staff in all provinces. A 
number of workshops were held in regard to implementation of the plan. Expansion of NFE and 
adult literacy programmes was also included as a policy priority in the Education Strategic Plan for 
2004 - 2008. 

On 1 September 2004, education officials from four Central Asian countries (Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikstan, Uzbekistan) met to discuss the UNLD strategy and goals. They also came up with 
national action plans for their respective countries. Taking into account the high literacy rates in 
the region, these plans will emphasize non-formal education and life skills training. The participants 
agreed to develop national action plans for UNLD promotion, hold annual meetings to report on 
progress, prepare and develop advocacy materials, annually commemorate International Literacy 
Day at national and regional levels, and convene a Central Asian regional conference on literacy 
once every three years. 

In Kazakhstan, a survey of 2,500 pupils and 
their parents carried out by the Forum for 
Education in Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
revealed that the young people, themselves, 
understood the importance of literacy. For 
example, in answering the question “How do 
you understand the notion ‘literacy?’ “only 
12.3% thought that it was the ability to write 
without errors and to read. Most of the 
respondents (84.5%) answered that it was the 
general intellectual development of a person, 
while 10.7% indicated the ability to hold a 
conversation, to formulate ideas correctly and 
to explain a point of view, and 23.4% chose 
computer skills and foreign languages. Here 

are some specific responses: fl Classroom in Kazakhstan 
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■ "Literacy is not the knowledge of school literature, but the knowledge of life.” (age 15) 

■ "Literacy is the striving for perception, and the growth of mental and cultural standards 
especially for youth.” (age 16) 

■ "Literacy is the summation of intelligence, self-possession, culture and intellectual 
development." 

(Source: Human Development Report, Education For All: The Key Goal for a New Millennium. Kazakhstan, 2004) 



Lastly, the National Federation of UNESCO Associations in J apan (NFUAJ )has been actively 
involved in activities to promote the UNLD through its support of literacy and continuing education 
programmes throughout the region. For example, the NFUAJ World Terakoya Movement - an 
international cooperative endeavour to provide adult illiterates and out-of-school children with 
appropriate learning opportunities - is continuing to improve learners' quality of life through basic 
and continuing education, income generating programmes and health care programmes. The 
World Terakoya Movement is an energetic supporter of the UNLD, as demonstrated in countries 
such as Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Cambodia, India, Nepal and Viet Nam. 

InJ apan, a number ofevents co-sponsored by NFUAJ have served to heighten public awareness 
about the UNLD and its goals. For example, from 18-29 August 2004, NFUAJ and corporate co- 
sponsors mounted the World Terakoya Movement KURURIMBA Charity Exhibition in Tokyo. In 
addition to publicizing the goals of the Literacy Decade and the World Terakoya Movement, this 
event featured an exhibition of optical illusion paintings, as well as workshops to show children 
how to produce these fascinating works of art. 

Between May and December2004, NFUAJ and the Sony Corporation held a series of promotional 
events to introduce the public to Sony's "entertainment robot,” QRIO, a recent example of cutting 
edge technology in the field of artificial intelligence. The purpose of these events was to make 
children more aware of current developments in science, as well as global issues related to science 
and education. These exhibitions took place at three sites in J apan and two in India. 

The most ambitious series of events to celebrate the Decade occurred in connection with the 
Mitsubishi Impression Gallery Festival of Asian Children's Art. Festival activities took place in 27 
countries ofthe region between September 2003 and August2004. The Festival of Asian Children's 
Art was first held in 1990 in honour of the International Literacy Year declared by the United 
Nations. Ever since, the festival has been advancing the cause of mutual understanding and 
international exchange among the children of Asia through the production and display of illustrated 
diaries (E-nikki) that describe the daily lives of children. During the past five years, there have been 
229,485 entries from 23 countries and territories. Grand prize winners were invited to J apan to 
participate in the awards ceremony and in exchange programmes with J apanese children. In 
order to promote literacy and non-formal education, learning materials containing selected children's 
diaries were published in the local languages of participating countries for distribution to schools, 
libraries, community learning centres, and other institutions. 




Mr. Lhamjav Nergul, Mongolia Ms. Kanokwan Manee, Thailand 
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To assist the efforts of governments and NGOs toward "Literacy for All” in various 
countries during the United Nations Literacy Decade (UNLD), UNESCO has established 
a resource team for Asia and the Pacific drawing upon existing networks and resources 
in the region. The following networks and bodies have been invited to serve on the 
resource team during 2004-2005 to provide technical assistance to activities under 
the UNLD, atthe request of countries in the region. The membership ofthis team will 
be reviewed every two years. 

►► Asia/Pacific Cultural Centre for UNESCO (ACCU) 

►► APPEAL Resource and Training Consortium (ARTC) 

►► Asian South Pacific Bureau of Adult Education (ASPBAE) 

►► Christian Blind Mission (CBM) 

►► SIL (Summer Institute of Linguistics) International 

This section will highlight some of the contributions of these organizations. Contact 
details for these organizations are in Annex 4 for further information about possible 
cooperation and technical assistance. 

I. Asia-Pacific Cultural Centre for UNESCO (ACCU) 

ThisJ apanese NGO, working with local partners in countries all over Asia, has setup 
a regional network of Literacy Resource Centres (LRCs) dedicated to the promotion 
of literacy for girls and women. Each LRC is managed by the ACCU partner literacy 
organization. The aims of each LRC are 1) to collect and provide information and 
materials to other NGOs and field workers; 2) to develop innovative literacy learning 
materials and strategies; and 3) to offer training opportunities to literacy workers in 
various fields. 

As of 2003, there are 18 LRCs in the Asia-Pacific region. Forthe names and locations 
of these centres, please visit: <http://www.accu.or.jp/litdbase/literacy/lrc/index.htm>. 

So far, there have been three major activities undertaken by ACCU related to the 
UNLD. 

The first one has been the publication of a poster named "The ACCU-LRC Network 
forthe United Nations Literacy Decade (2003-2012).” The poster briefly explains the 
efforts of the network to help achieve the Decade's goals. The poster content has 

also appeared as the back 
coverof Asian-Pacific Book 
Development, a magazine 
published by ACCU (Volume 
33, Number 4, 2003). 

Second, ACCU and its LRC 
in China, the Research and 
Training Centre for Literacy 
Education, organized a 
regional workshop for 
LRCs, which took place 
during 8-14 April 2004 at 
LRC Regional Workshop (Chongqing) the Southwest China 

Normal University in Chongqing. The theme ofthis workshop was "Literacy and 
Gender," which is a special emphasis of the UNLD during its first two years. Participants 
discussed possible contributions of the resource centre network to the UNLD and 
also attended a special session on ways to improve gender sensitivity in literacy 
programmes. 
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The Regional Resource Team 





Third, ACCU is preparing to publish a special issue of the quarterly Literacy Grassroots 
Breakthroughs. This newsletter reports on the latest projects, news and trends in the field of 
literacy and non-formal education (NFE) in the Asia-Pacific region. Its regular columns include 
"Challenges for E FA," "Voices from CLCs" featuring case studies from community learning centres, 
and "Tips on ICT" focusing on the uses of information and communication technology in literacy 
promotion activities. The special issue on the UNLD, now in preparation, will showcase articles on 
the Decade's origins, current activities, and contributions by the LRC network. 

II. Asia-Pacific Programme of Education for All (APPEAL) Resource 
and Training Consortium (ARTC) 

The ARTC is a network of institutions dedicated to providing technical support and assistance to 
APPEAL in its efforts to reach the goals of Education for All (EFA) and lifelong learning in the Asia- 
Pacific region. The consortium was founded in 1997 during a meeting of government and NGO 
representatives concerned with promoting literacy and basic education. 

The ARTC network consists of the following institutions in the member countries: 

►► Asia-Pacific Cultural Centre for UNESCO (ACCU), J apan 
►► Bunyad, Pakistan 

►► Dhaka Ahsania Mission (DAM), Bangladesh 

►► Indian Institute of Education 

►► Indonesian Department of National Education 

►► Institute for Rural Advancement, Ministry of Rural Development, Malaysia 

►► The International Research and Training Centre for Rural Education (INRULED), China 

►► The Korean Educational Development Institute (KEDI) 

►► Literacy Resource Centre, National Resource Centre for Non-Formal Education, Nepal 
►► National Observatory of Kazakhstan/Association of"Education for All in Kazakhstan" 

►► The Northern Territory University (NTU), Australia 

►► SEAMEO Regional Centre for Educational Innovation and Technology (INN OTEC H ), 
Philippines 

►► Sirindhorn Institute for Continuing Education and Development, Thailand 

The following main functions of the ARTC are in the spirit of the United Nations Literacy Decade 
(UNLD): 

►► To provide education professionals with the technical expertise they need forthe effective 
promotion of EFA and lifelong learning in the region 

►► To serve as the resource and training base for undertaking collaborative programmes 

►► To conduct action research and case studies, with an emphasis on grassroots participation, 
focusing on critical areas of EFA and lifelong learning 

►► To promote the sharing and exchange of experiences among member institutions of the 
consortium 

During the UNLD, the consortium will continue its programmes and activities such as research 
studies, training, advocacy, conferences and publications. Moving beyond the provision of basic 
literacy, programmes will focus on fostering community participation and ownership, improving 
the relevance and quality of education services, and contributing to the alleviation of poverty. 
Specifically, members ofthe consortium will be involved in the following activities during the course 
of the Decade: 

►► Preparing a document summarizing the principal strategies ofthe UNLD International 
Plan of Action for dissemination among NFE institutions in the member countries 
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►► Sharing and disseminating country experiences in developing National Action Plans on 
the UNLD and integrating them with EFA National Action Plans 

►► Preparing summaries of innovative projects on literacy in the rural areas of member countries 
for dissemination among national and local-level NFE professionals 

►► Designing and developing programmes and materials forthe self-education of rural adults 
in essential life skills 

►► Supporting community learning centres (CLCs) in their activities related to knowledge 
management, project management, training and needs assessment 

►► Training NFE trainers to teach others how to 1) collect information on the number of child 
and adolescent dropouts, and 2) monitor and assess the learning outcomes of NFE 
programmes 

►► Initiating research studies to aid in forecasting literacy needs in the member countries 

►► Conducting a comparative case study among rural and urban adolescents on the topic, 
"What does being literate mean to me?” 

III. Asian South Pacific Bureau of Adult Education (ASPBAE) 

The ASPBAE is a regional association of organizations and individuals engaged in both formal and 
non-formal adult education, working with and through government agencies, universities, NGOs, 
community groups, trade unions, indigenous people's and women's organizations, the media, 
and other institutions across the Asia-Pacific region. Established in 1964, the network currently 
comprises around 640 organizations and individuals as members, and operates in 30 countries of 
the region. 

In addressing problems in areas related to adult literacy and education, the ASPBAE membership 
relies on three strategies: (1) policy research and advocacy foradult learning; (2) building strategic 
partnerships and collaboration; and (3) capacity-building and leadership development. 

The ASPBAE is one of the few networks in the Asia-Pacific region working on policy advocacy for 
education, in general, and adult learning, in particular. The ASPBAE has also been committed to 
ensuring that different development and education policy frameworks are attentive to issues of 
adult education and learning, particularly forthe most marginal groups in the region. 

Over the years, the ASPBAE has organized study exchanges, workshops and conferences, training 
of trainers, research on adult education, and documentation of innovative practices, including the 
publication of case studies on adult literacy. In 2004, the Bureau continued to carry out these 
activities, manyofwhich are related specific ally to the promotion of adult literacy and, thus, contribute 
to progress during the UNLD. 

As an example, from 29 September to 3 October 2004, the ASPBAE helped organize a regional 
training workshop in Chiang Mai, Thailand foradult education facilitators and trainers. The purpose 
of the training was to equip participants with simple tools to enable them to track progress on 
policy commitments to girls' and women's education and literacy. Although the programme involved 
both men and women, women trainers and facilitators at the country level were targeted as part of 
the focus to strengthen the leadership capacities of women and to expand the pool of women 
leaders in the ASPBAE. 

The ASPBAE is also working with the UNESCO New Delhi and UNESCO Bangkok offices in 
coordinating a project titled, "Ensuring the Integration of Literacy and Continuing Education in EFA 
Programmes: Policy Dialogue among South Asian Countries.” The objectives of the project are to 
review literacy and NFE policies and practices, to train researchers to recognize relationships 
between gender, literacy and other variables, to publish and disseminate country case studies, to 
assist countries in developing policy related to literacy and NFE, and to develop indicators for 
tracking progress toward EFA goals. 

Another project with ASPBAE participation has to do with information technology and NFE. A 
partnership between the ASPBAE and UNESCO, the project (supported bythe Italian government) 
involves setting up a website for NFE practitioners. The site will have three main components: a 
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virtual library, an online NFE directory, and a forum to exchange views. The ASPBAE is contributing 
workshop reports, case studies and other materials to the virtual library, and will moderate electronic 
discussions among community service organizations throughout the region. 

In addition, the ASPBAE is updating a 1998 publication useful for describing measures to promote 
the access of girls and women to education and literacy in South Asia. This publication, Bridging 
the Gap Between Intention and Action, will have more recent information included in the regional 
overview and country study sections. The Bureau is also preparing an "advocacy brief," a booklet 
for facilitators based on the outcomes of the country studies. This booklet is intended to help 
community service organizations in South Asia to draw the attention of governments and donors 
to the 2005-2015 gender targets for girls' and women's literacy. 

Finally, the ASPBAE organized the "Festival of Learning" held in Yogyakarta, Indonesia, during 11- 
16 December 2004, in commemoration of its 40 th anniversary. Emphasizing the theme, "Learning 
is Freedom," the festival showcased innovative adult education practices in the Asia-Pacific region, 
and served as a forum for discussion and debate about adult education issues, concerns and 
new forms of action. 

IV. Christian Blind Mission 

Christoffel Blindenmission Christian Blind Mission eV (CBM)is an independent aid organization of 
Christians ofvarious denominations dedicated to serving eye patients and vision impaired individuals 
as well as other people with disabilities in developing countries throughoutthe world, regardless of 
nationality, race, gender or religion. It has its roots in Germany, where it was founded by Pastor 
Ernst J akob Christoffel in 1908. 

CBM's activities are concentrated in the areas of: (1) prevention and cure of blindness; (2) education, 
rehabilitation and reintegration of persons with disabilities; and (3) training national staff. Its major 
projects include eye hospitals/mobile eye clinics, education of blind and deaf people, rehabilitation 
programmes and orthopedic clinics. 

During 2003, the CBM supported 1,015 projects and programmes in more than 110 countries 
with approximately 700 partners. To ensure the quality of work and the development of guidelines 
and policies, the CBM has Advisory Working Groups in each of its fields of service, including 
groups forthe education of the visually impaired, and education of the deaf, hard of hearing, and 
deaf-blind. 

In 2003, the CBM supported 273 projects forthe education and/or rehabilitation of the visually 
impaired in 87 countries. These projects included schools, integrated education programmes, 
teacher training centres, and nursery schools. Altogether, CBM activities forthe visually impaired 
served 15,234 schoolchildren and 9,865 pupils in integrated education. The CBM also provided 
support for the production of special materials and equipment such as Braille textbooks, low 
vision devices, and teaching aids, including a standard education kit. In addition, the CBM helped 
organize teacher-training courses to improve the quality of education services, and worked to 
transform special schools forthe visually impaired into resource centres in order to serve a larger 
population. The emphasis in these activities is on inclusive education for every student. 

In Asia, a number of projects promoting integrated education are making an impact. For example, 
in the South-East Asia and Pacific region, the number of visually impaired children supported by 
the CBM rose from 297 in 1998 to 2,149 in 2002. The highest number ofthese children benefiting 
from inclusive education is in the Philippines, thanks to close cooperation with the Department of 
Education. Nevertheless, onlyaboutl3% of all visually impaired children are currently being served, 
and greater efforts to promote inclusive education are needed. In Papua New Guinea, the 
development of integrated education for the visually impaired is continuing, with an emphasis on 
early identification and prevention, training teachers in inclusive methods, and strengthening support 
for current programmes. 

In South Asia, the CBM continues to support the training of special education teachers and 
community-based rehabilitation workers, as well as upgrading residential schools to become 
comprehensive resource centres for the visually impaired. In the northern part of the region, the 
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CBM currently supports six projects in the field. The number of CBM-supported blind children in 
school increased from 991 in 1999 to 1,436 in 2002, whereas the total number of blind children in 
inclusive education went up from 373 to 636 during the same period. One priority in this region is 
the inclusion of girls. 

In regard to the hearing impaired, in 2003 the CBM supported 130 projects in 60 countries, 
including schools, teacher training centres, integrated education centres and nursery schools. 
Altogether, CBM activities benefited 13,281 schoolchildren and 3,763 pupils in integrated education. 
In this field of service, CBM activities have three aims: (1) to implement a variety of education 
programmes to meet the needs of deaf, hard of hearing, and deaf-blind people, including NFE, 
home-based programmes, outreach, integrated and inclusive programmes, residential schools, 
and units in mainstreamed settings; (2) to encourage schools for deaf children to be used as 
resource centres forthe development of outreach services (i.e., units attached to regular schools); 
and (3) to help teachers become more sensitive to the needs of deaf, hard of hearing, and deaf- 
blind children. 

In South Asia, programmes forthe education of the hearing impaired continue to promote inclusive 
education. Medium-term objectives include encouraging the use and application of sign language, 
early identification procedures combined with intensive preschool programmes, more opportunities 
forthe deaf-blind population, and more active programme monitoring and advocacy. Specific 
projects are preparing young people who are incurably deaf to enter higher education, or are 
focusing on children with hearing aids who are ready for integration into regular upper primary 
classrooms. 

In the South-East Asia and Pacific, the numberof deaf orhearing impaired children supported by 
the CBM went up from 524 in 1998 to 1,168 in 2002. In the Philippines, there is now a summer 
(in-service) training course forteachers ofthe deaf, supported in partnership with the Department 
ofEducation.TheCBM also supports sign language training and national congresses foreducators, 
school administrators and local education officials. In Papua New Guinea, a one-year course in 
"Deaf Education" has been developed and adopted as part ofthe teacher training curriculum. 
The country's national special education plan also recommends thatspecial units fordeaf children 
be included in regularschools. The existence ofa national policy and continuing close cooperation 
with education authorities, as well as support atthe local level, strongly facilitate CBM deaf education 
activities in this country. 

Clearly, the activities and projects of the CBM go beyond the provision of basic literacy to the 
individuals they serve. Nevertheless, children and youth with visual or hearing disabilities are no 
less deserving of opportunities forbasic education than otheryoung people. The CBM's efforts to 
serve this often- neglected population in developing countries are very much in line with the objectives 
ofthe United Nations Literacy Decade. 

V. SIL (Summer Institute of Linguistics) International 

SIL International is involved in a numberof activities to promote and support basic education and 
literacy, especially in language minority communities. These activities, which fall into four main 
categories, contribute to the objectives ofthe UNLD, and are continuing and expanding throughout 
Asia. 

First, SIL International conducts training workshops at local, provincial, national and international 
levels. Training focuses on the following areas: 

►► Conducting preliminary research, which is necessary for planning community-centred 
programmes 

►► Developing writing systems for previously unwritten languages 
►► Developing graded reading materials 
►► Developing curriculum and instructional materials 
►► Programme evaluation 
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Second, SIL experts serve as consultants for minority language communities, governments, 
multilateral agencies and NGOs in the Asia-Pacific region. Forexample, they work with language 
minority communities in developing orthographies in their languages, as well as in producing reading 
and instructional materials for their minority education programmes. More specifically, SIL 
International is collaborating with the Asian Development Bank and the Philippines Government in 
conducting a study on the feasibility of expanding the Government's "Regional Lingua Franca" 
programme to cover various minority languages in the country. With the support of the World 
Bank and the Government of Viet Nam, SIL specialists are assessing the progress of the 
Government's primary education project among the J 'rai people of the Central Highlands. A 
similar project in Cambodia involves assessment of a non-formal bilingual education programme 
forspeakers of four minority languages in Ratanakiri Province. SIL experts are also working with 
UNICEF in Lao PDR and Viet Nam to clarify policy issues related to language in education, while in 
Bangladesh, SIL International has joined a leading NGO-BRAC-in planning its "Education for 
Indigenous Children" programme as part of a nationwide NFE initiative. 

The third area of SIL International activity is the publishing and dissemination of information. 
Publications include resource materials and articles in academic journals on innovations in language 
development and multilingual education. 

The fourth major activity is also effective for disseminating information: holding conferences, 
symposia and workshops. In November2003, SIL International, UNESCO and Mahidol University 
(Bangkok, Thailandjorganized the "Conference on Language Development, Language Revitalization 
and Multilingual Education in Asia.” Its purpose was to bring together policy makers, academics 
and practitioners from minority language communities to learn about current practices and to 
explore possible cooperative future efforts. In May 2004, SIL International joined with the Ministry 
of Education and Sports (Nepal) to hold a symposium on community-based inclusive education 
for language groups in Nepal. 
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The United Nations Literacy Decade (UNLD) is a response to the perceived 
shortcomings of previous literacy efforts focusing mainly on the 3Rs — reading, writing 
and numeracy. Both policy makers and practitioners in the field of literacy need to 
seriously consider a number of issues that programmes must address in order to 
achieve the goals set for the Decade. These issues are related to programme 
effectiveness, community participation, gender equality and important target groups 
- people with disabilities and speakers of minority languages. In an effort to go beyond 
the limited view of literacy as only the 3Rs, members of the regional resource team 
have contributed the following sections of this report. 




I. Programme Effectiveness 



Ms. Maria Khan, ASPBAE 



In order to make their literacy programmes better serve the aims of the UNLD, planners 
and practitioners have to think about matters related to rationale, funding, coordination, 
data collection, and the use of information and communication technology (ICT). 
Improvements are clearly needed in all of these areas. 

Rationale The notion that education is a basic right - one that 

enables people to best exercise and advance their other 
rights - is a major premise of the UNLD. Taking full 
advantage of this right requires basic literacy skills. 
Therefore, arguments for the importance and value of 
literacy programmes and adult education efforts, in 
general, acquire moral force when stated interms of a 
framework of justice. Literacy practitioners must also 
emphasize the usefulness of literacy skills foradults who 
apply them to bolster their livelihoods, not to mention 
the benefits to newly literate women in terms of improved 
self-image and contributions to the household family 
well-being. 

In addition to a rights perspective, the demand for 
universal access to literacy must be backed up by good 
quality programmes thattake into account learner needs 
in a long-term perspective. Literacy programmes should 
be designed to ensure that skills are applied and 
sustained over the course of a person's lifetime. Thus, 
in addition to providing creative and relevant learning 
materials, programmes have to see that community 
learning centres, libraries and reading rooms are in place 
to serve people's lifelong learning needs. 

Funding Well-designed, good quality programmes such as these 

obviously require secure financing. Although donors 
have responded to calls for the financial support of 
primary and girls' education, funding for adult literacy 
has fallen short of expectations. There is an urgent need 
to address the issue of inadequate financing in this area. 
In addition to strengthening the rationale for literacy 
programmes, literacy advocates should ascertain the 
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Issues During the UNLD 





financial requirements needed to achieve EFA targets. These 
calculations should be based on what is needed to operate 
programmes of good quality. Therefore, debate and discussion on 
the benchmarks for adult literacy are also in order. 



Coordination Although the state takes primary responsibility for adult education, 

the actual response to adult learning needs involves the participation 
ofa number of stakeholders - government agencies, NGOs, teachers, 
employers, unions, communities, schools and other institutions, not 




strategies need to be ii 



to mention adult learners, themselves. In 
addition, adult learning occurs in a variety 
of contexts not directly concerned with 
imparting literacy skills, but which require 
their constant application - for example, 
programmes in community health, early 
childhood education, environmental 
education and job skills training. This 
mutual involvement calls for effective 
mechanisms forcoordinating the efforts of 
the different stakeholders. Better 
coordination results in better service 
delivery, data sharing and planning, and 
avoids a wasteful duplication of effort. This 
coordination is crucial for efforts targeting 
educationally marginal groups, where 
plemented in concert for optimum gain. 



In addition, the international players on the literacy stage - UN 
agencies and others - need to work together and pool their resources 
to enable the UNLD to fulfill its mandate. 



Data 

Collection 



ICT 



A severe constraint on policy and planning related to adult literacy is 
the lack of reliable data. Statistics on adult literacy do not take into 
account quality or impact indicators. In addition, the data are not 
always disaggregated by gender, nor do they differentiate among 
categories of people with different access to education (indigenous 
people, ethnic minorities, rural ordisplaced communities, etc.). Data 
collection methods often fail to recognize local needs or to build 
local capacities for research, monitoring, data gathering and analysis 
that benefit local community initiatives. 

Therefore, adult education specialists should develop and validate 
alternative evaluation techniques and indices based on small samples 
that result in data which is of high quality. The aim should be to 
enable frequent updating of valid and reliable data in order to reduce 
dependence on large-scale sample surveys orcensuses, which are 
undertaken by governments, themselves, and subjectto bias. NGOs 
and community service organizations should be encouraged to take 
on the duties of data collection and analysis in cooperation with other 
stakeholders. 

This technology has a great potential to open up the world's treasure 
of information and knowledge for everyone. However, this potential 
is stymied by widespread commercialization and by uneven access 
to the most basic communication infrastructure, since more than 
80% of the world's population is without telephones. (As for the 
Internet, according to the Digital Divide Network, in 2004 are 6% of 
the world's population, or some 429 million people, were actively 
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online). In addition to better infrastructure, there is an urgent need to come up with ways to use 
ICT effectively to further the aims of adult education and literacy for all. These will require new 
hardware and software, as well as methods such as Open Distance Learning. Effective strategies 
in this area may help to bridge the growing digital divide between information "haves" and "have- 
nots." 



II. Community Participation 



M r. Kazi Rafiqul Alam, Dhaka Ahsania M ission 



One ofthe areas ofemphasis identified in the International Plan of Action forthe UNLD is community 
participation and ownership of literacy programmes. Local interest and activity are essential forthe 
success of any kind of community-based literacy programme. The emphasis on community 
participation needs to be maintained and reinforced in spite ofthe obstacles to social transformation 
and empowerment at the local level. These include the untrammeled powerofcentral bureaucracies, 
the lack of skills and experience of community members, and class divisions and conflict within 
the community, itself. These obstacles must be overcome or used to advantage in building and 
sustaining community institutions for adult education and literacy. 

As we have seen in the cases of Viet Nam, ACCU and ARTC, many literacy programmes in Asia 
have adopted some version of the "community learning centre" (C LC ) as the standard bearer of 
literacy in local communities. These centres, located in villages or in urban enclaves, have multiple 
functions in that they serve the needs of local constituencies in a number of ways, in addition to 
providing basic literacy. They are venues for acquiring employment and handicraft skills, for initiating 
health and sanitation projects, or for joining in local cultural or social activities. Thus, literacy and 
basic education are linked with a variety of additional activities to promote community development 
and poverty alleviation. 




CLCs in 
Bangladesh 



The ganokendra found throughout Bangladesh is one example of a 
CLC offering a wide scope of activities in addition to basic literacy 
instruction. Literacy and continuing education are the tools required 

for efforts to improve economic 
conditions and the quality of life within 
the community in response to the 
needs of its members. The ganokendra 
and its programmes are accessible to 
ail, especially to out-of-school children 
and youth, and to women and men with 
limited reading skills. Literacy is notan 
end in itself, but the beginning step in a 
journey of lifelong learning. Thus, the 
ganokendra is also an information 
centre stocked with daily newspapers, 
magazines and other reading materials 
forcommunity members. 



community Ufamtoj ctnEn in ursJngfl mm The ganokendra serves as a launching 

pad for development programmes run 
by local government agencies and NGOs. Micro-credit and income 
generating programmes frequently use it as a venue fortheiractivities. 
M any of these multifunctional community centres have contributed 
to local health and sanitation through projects focused in better 
primary health care, child nutrition, safe drinking water, tube-wells, 
sanitary latrines, smoke-free ovens and other innovations. 



A management committee, made up of members of the local 
community, is typically responsible for the overall management of 
the ganokendra, while day-to-day activities are in the hands of a 
facilitator who is also from the community. 
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Ganokendra interventions have inspired local people in Bangladesh to work harderto change the 
lot of both individuals and the community at large. The capacity to retain and maintain literacy 
skills among the newly literate has increased significantly, and people have generally become 
more eager to enroll and keep their children in school. The various educational and awareness- 
building activities have resulted in an increased ability to communicate with others, to resolve 
conflict, and to act in the interests of the community, as a whole. Community members are more 
conscious about protecting the human rights of all citizens, including women and children. Their 
readiness to participate in income generating activities and rural development efforts has grown 
because of the ganokendra and its role in the community. Although people have not been able to 
solve all of their problems, the ganokendra-based community has gradually emerged as a self- 
reliant and self-contained social entity. 

In summary, the ganokendra is an effective model of a community-based organization that supports 
the goals and concerns of the UNLD in two ways. First, the community, itself, is responsible for its 
organization, ongoing operations and support. Second, community members are more likely to 
provide this support if the ganokendra 's literacy programmes are designed to assist in alleviating 
the poverty and improving the quality of life of adult learners. 



III. Gender Equality 



APPEAL, UNESCO Bangkok 



The Asia-Pacific region is home to approximately 70% of the world's illiterate women and about 
half of all girls who are out of school. The focus on literacy and gender in the first two years of the 
UNLD is, therefore, crucial in efforts to bridge the gender gap and, ultimately, to achieve gender 
equality. 

Although progress has occurred in increasing the access of women and girls to education, far 
more needs to be done to meet the objectives ofthe UNLD. Education systems, both formal and 
non-formal, need to become more gender responsive, with a greater understanding ofthe different 
needs of women and girls and the obstacles they face. Education can be an effective vehicle for 
changing attitudes and transforming gender relations in society, at large. In order forthis to happen, 
however, action must take place on several fronts to reach those girls and women excluded from 
the education system and to promote their empowerment. 

In the area of training, workers in Ministries of Education and related government departments 
require greater awareness and knowledge regarding gender issues and concepts. They also need 
the capacity to conduct gender analysis in order to identify gaps in the education system and to 
better serve the distinct needs and interests of girls, women, boys and men. 

In the area of research, planners and practitioners need data (disaggregated by sex) as evidence 
to shed light on existing gender disparities and inequalities. They need to know the underlying 
reasons for the barriers to educational access and achievement. This knowledge should help 
educators to create more gender-responsive teaching and learning environments. Generating this 
evidence means conducting more qualitative research, in addition to collecting quantitative data. 

Evidence from research should provide a solid basis for advocacy at higher levels to influence 
policy-making. Greater attention needs to be paid to women's literacy, girls' education, and the 
promotion of gender equality, as well as to the empowerment of women and girls, with structure 
and support in place at the national level. 

Finally, in the area of networking, much can be gained from the experiences and lessons learned 
in other countries. The exchange and sharing of information across and within countries needs to 
be facilitated and reinforced to strengthen efforts in achieving gender equality. 

In regard to these key areas, UNESCO Bangkok has been working with Ministries of Education in 
seven countries (Cambodia, Lao PDR, Thailand, Viet Nam, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan and Mongolia) 
to ensure that gender issues are integrated into EFA planning, implementation, monitoring and 
evaluation. Practical tools for conducting gender analysis, ensuring gender mainstreaming and 
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promoting gender equality are being widely used within the participating countries and beyond. 
This "gender toolkit," which has been translated into local languages and adapted to local contexts, 
is available on the UNESCO Bangkok website <http://www.unescobkk.org/gender>. 

In addition, the Gender in Education Network in Asia (GEN IA) facilitates the sharing of experiences 



and resources in the region via the Internet, as 
well as during sub-regional and regional meetings. 
UNESCO Bangkok is developing a manual for 
conducting qualitative research in order to build 
knowledge and capacity in this area through a 
user-friendly format and set of guidelines. It is also 
publishing a series of "advocacy briefs," booklets 
on specific topics related to gender equality as a 
requirement in policy. The first booklet produced 
focuses on "The Role of Men and Boys in 
Promoting Gender Equality." Future topics include 
the impact of boarding schools, incentives and 
mother-tongue teaching on girls' attendance and 
learning. 




Work is continuing atCLCs to train personnel to integrate gender analysis and gender mainstreaming 
into ail activities and programmes. CLCs have been effective in involving women as learners, but 
the content of the courses offered is not always appropriate for women's practical and strategic 
needs. In addition, women's representation on decision-making bodies atCLCs is generally low. 



UNESCO Bangkok has developed a set of needs assessmenttools to gain a better understanding 
of the distinct needs of and barriers to participation for women, girls, men and boys. These tools 
should help CLC staff and NFE departments to make their programmes and activities more gender 
responsive. Three countries - Cambodia, Lao PDR and Viet Nam - are participating in the pilot 
test of these tools. Gender training based on the results ofthis participatory assessment process 
will follow. 



IV. People with Disabilities 



Mr. Willaim Brohier, CBM 



The World Bank and other authorities estimate that there are as many as 600 million persons with 
disabilities around the world, making them one of the largest minority groups of unserved, 
marginalized people. Probably 400 million of them live in the Asia-Pacific region. On 30 October 
2003, the Director-General of UNESCO observed that "98% of children with disabilities in 
developing countries do not attend school." Earlier studies by UN ESC AP and UNICEF show 
that this deplorable condition also applies to the Asia-Pacific region, where only around 2% of 
children with disabilities - one in every fifty children - have access to education of any sort. 

The problem is even more difficult for adults and children with disabilities who live in rural areas of 
the region, where education facilities and services are scarce and inaccessible. Moreover, early 
detection and intervention are non-existent or minimal at best in the hinterlands of the Asia Pacific. 

Up to 80% of the causes of disabilities are either preventable or avoidable. Nevertheless, the 
incidence and prevalence of disabilities are on the rise in the region. The number of people with 
multiple disabilities is also increasing. 

Disability is inextricably linked to poverty, which, in turn, has a close correlation with illiteracy. 
Maternal and childhood nutrition, infection and disease, and the lackofclean waterare among the 
major causes of disabilities. In countries where people are enjoying a longer life span, age-related 
disabilities such as cataracts, hearing loss, and reduced mobility naturally develop, too. Accidents 
- on the road, in the workplace, at home and at school - are another significant contributing 
factor, notto mention armed conflict, terrorism and anti-personnel landmines, which are responsible 
forever-growing numbers of disabilities. 
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In response, the governments of the region have launched a number of initiatives to address the 
needs of people with disabilities. Some significant gains have taken place, thanks to the efforts of 
these governments working in concert with UN agencies such as UNESCO, UNICEF, ILO and 
WHO. However, reviews of the situation in 1995 and 1999 proved beyond a doubtthat very much 
more needed to be done. Therefore, the UNESCAP and its partners proclaimed the "Asian and 
Pacific Decade of Disabled Persons 2003-2012.” This initiative is accompanied by a blueprintfor 
urgent action: the "Biwako Millenium Framework for Action: Towards an Inclusive, Barrier-Free 
and Rights-Based Society for Persons with Disabilities in Asia and the Pacific.” 

There are no simple solutions to providing literacy for the hundreds of millions of children, youths 
and adults with disabilities in this region. However, there are numerous definite actions to be 
undertaken in orderto meet the needs and fulfill the human rights of this population. The Biwako 
Millenium Framework for Action (BMF) provides the guidelines to begin. 

The BMF is guided by the following principles and policy directions concerning persons with 
disabilities: 

►► Enactment and/or enforcement of inclusive non-discriminatory legislation and policies 
that provide protection and equity for people with disabilities 

►► Establishment or strengthening of national coordination committees, with effective 
participation from organizations of and forpersons with disabilities in the decision-making 
process 

►► Support for the development of persons with disabilities and their organizations, with 
special focus on the development and inclusion of women in these organizations, as well 
as in mainstream gender initiatives 

►► Inclusion of this population in all programmes focusing on poverty alleviation, primary 
education, gender and youth employment 

►► Strengthening national capacity in collecting and analyzing disability statistics to support 
policy formulation and programme implementation 

►► Strengthening community-based approaches to the prevention ofthe causes of disability, 
rehabilitation, and provision of equal opportunities 

►► Applying the concept of inclusion to the design of all infrastructure and services in the 
areas of rural and urban development, housing, transportation and telecommunications 

Furthermore, the BM F targets seven broad areas for priority action: 

►► Self-help organizations of persons with disabilities and related family and parent associations 

►► Women with disabilities 

►► Early detection, early intervention and education 

►► Training and employment, including self-employment 

►► Access to built environments and public transport 

►► Access to information and communication technology (ICT) 

►► Poverty alleviation through capacity-building, social security, and sustainable livelihood 
programmes 

Special efforts are needed to eliminate illiteracy among those with disabilities in the Asia-Pacific 
region. To ensure the success of literacy programmes, concerned governments, NGOs and 
international agencies must first make progress in reducing the incidence of disabilities in each 
country by tackling the major causes in the areas of public health, safety and social order. In 
addition, they must address the prevalence of disabilities in order to identify and refer those 
individuals whose degree of disability can be reduced or eliminated by medical intervention. 

In addition, the political will and commitment of governments are the cornerstones of success. 
They are essential forthe necessary funding, trained personnel, and special equipment and materials. 

Last but not least, community-based rehabilitation programmes and community learning centres 
are the ideal places for providing literacy instruction for people with disabilities. 
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V. Language Minorities 



Dr. Susan Malone, SIL International 



In the countries of the Asia-Pacific region, minority language communities usually inhabit remote 
mountainous or forested regions and have, thus, been on the periphery of national economic 
development efforts, including those in basic education. Illiteracy is widespread among these 
communities. In response, governments and education experts have emphasized bilingual or 
multilingual programmes that first impart literacy skills in the native language or mother tongue of 
an ethnic minority community. Literacy skills in the mothertongue make it easierfor individuals to 
acquire literacy in the national language or other languages used in the country. This approach is 
especially appropriate in this region, where national languages make use ofa variety of scripts (cf. 
Chinese, Thai, Viet Namese, Bahasa Indonesia). 

Promoting literacy through mother 
tongues has its own set of issues and 
requirements for success. The 
essential requirement is the 
mobilization of will and commitment. 

A variety of stakeholders - 
governments, NGOs, international 
donors and, most importantly, 
minority language communities - 
need to be convinced of the 
educational, social and cultural 
benefits of multilingual education. 

Countries also need to undertake 
research in order to understand 
the language situation in regions 
inhabited by ethnic minorities. Which 
languages do people actually use 
and when? Which language groups need education programmes in their native languages? Do 
these languages have alphabets? Is there any written literature that can be used in an education 
programme? Language groups whose languages have never been written will need help in 
developing their orthographies. They will require the assistance of universities and NGOs with 
experience in this area. 

Language groups will also need help developing graded reading materials in theirheritage languages. 
These materials can be inexpensive - written, illustrated and edited by mothertongue (MT)speakers 
and produced in black and white with paper covers — especially while they are being tested. The 
important thing is that they are created within the language community by MT speakers and are 
about people, places and activities that are familiar to the learners and relevant to their lives. 

Education departments will need to develop curriculum guidelines that language teachers can 
use to develop their instructional plans. These teachers ideally should be MT speakers of the 
language to be taught. If there are no professionally trained teachers who are MT speakers, non- 
professionals will need to be identified and given good pre-service and in-service training, along 
with careful supervision. 

Finally, because these programmes are usually quite innovative, they need close monitoring and 
evaluation of every aspect of the programme, including the impact on the learners' ongoing 
education. 

The following steps are necessary for action: 

►► Mobilize decision-makers in each country who are willing to implement pilot multilingual 
education projects. 

►► Mobilize the government agencies, universities, NGOs, businesses and donor agencies 
that will support the pilot projects. 
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►► Identify potential donors and secure funding for the projects. 

►► Identify one or two (or more) language groups who are motivated to establish a mother 
tongue-first education programme, and who have established orthographies. 

►► Identify and train individuals to be trainers and supervisors. 

►► Begin implementing the pilot projects. 

►► Carefully document the projects and their impact. 

Successful multilingual education projects that provide literacy skills to hundreds of previously 
neglected individuals should be a significant accomplishment of the United Nations Literacy Decade. 
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A/56/H4 

E/2001/93 

Draft proposal and plan for a United Nations literacy decade 
Introduction 

1. The fifty-fourth session of the Genera! Assembly of the United Nations adopted a 
resolution (resolution 54/122 of 20 January 2000) envisaging the proclamation of a United 
Nations literacy decade. This proposal was first brought forward at CONFINTEA V (Fifth 
International Conference on Adult Education, Hamburg, 1997), endorsed at a round table held 
at the World Education Forum, Dakar, 2000, and reiterated by the United Nations General 
Assembly special session, Geneva, 2000. 

2. In Dakar at the World Education Forum, the international community committed itself, 
by 2015, to ensuring that all children “have access to, and complete, free and compulsory 
primary education of good quality” and to “achieving a 50% improvement in levels of adult 
literacy”. In more general terms, but with equal urgency, these goals were part of the 
Copenhagen Declaration of the World Summit for Social Development (1995) and were 
reaffirmed by the special session of the United Nations General Assembly marking the Social 
Summit +5. To achieve this, 113 million children must enter a quality school environment, 
and almost 500 million youth and adults must learn to use literacy skills in their daily lives by 
that time. 

3. There are about 880 million illiterate youth and adults and some 113 million children 
who are still out of school and who continue to nurture every year the world’s illiteracy 
statistics. They are the poorest of the poor and most of them - two thirds of the adult 
illiterates and 60% of the out-of-school children - are female. Among the world’s less- 
developed regions, the adult literacy rate is the lowest in sub-Saharan Africa and South and 
West Asia, with respective median rates of 57% and 58%; but around 600 million of die 
illiterate youth and adults are to be found in the nine large countries representing more than 
half of the world’s population. The fact that the map of illiteracy continues to overlap with the 
map of social, gender and ethnic inequalities, makes the struggle for literacy a struggle not 
only for education goals but for social justice and for human dignity an empowerment. In 
September 2000, the United Nations Millennium Declaration consequently gave special 
emphasis to women and girls’ education. Also, United Nations resolution 55/586 of 
December 2000 on the implementation of the first United Nations Decade for the Eradication 
of Poverty emphasized “the critical role of both formal and non- formal education and training 
and basic education in the empowerment of those living in poverty”. Literacy opens the door 
to sustainable learning and livelihood, as well as educational opportunity. 

4. Over the 1990s, and under the umbrella of EFA, important efforts were made 
particularly regarding children and primary education; however, prospects for universal 
literacy are not encouraging. As stated by the EFA 2000 Assessment, since 1990; 

• primary school enrolments increased by some 82 million children; 

• developing countries as a whole achieved an average net enrolment ratio in excess 
of 80%; 

• there was a modest improvement in gender equality in primary enrolment in many 
regions, with 44 million more girls in school in 1998 than in 1990; 

• repetition and dropout rates declined; 

• early childhood care and education expanded modestly, and mainly in urban areas; 
of the more than 800 million children under 6 years of age, fewer than a third 
benefit today from any form of early childhood education; 
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• the overall adult literacy rate rose to 85% for men and to 74% for women, but this 
is far from the goal of reducing adult illiteracy rates to half of its 1990 level; 

• growth in non-formal education and skills training was slow. 

5. According to the latest UNESCO estimates, and if current trends continue, by the year 
2010 the adult illiterate population would represent 830 million people and the proportion 
may decrease only from 20% to 17% (namely one in every six adults would still be illiterate). 
On the other hand, meeting the basic literacy needs of children, young people and adults has 
become an increasingly complex endeavour, in the context of increased education levels 
required by modem societies as well as the more complex nature of literacy in order to deal 
with its more sophisticated applications, including the emergence of new information and 
communication technologies. 

6. This is an unacceptable situation in a world where the access to and processing of 
information and knowledge is the basis of opportunity and growth. The decade opens a 
critical window for change - a chance to give ftirther impetus to the commitments of Dakar. 
This chance must not be missed. The decade must take up the challenge to put in place 
measures and resources which will lead both to the meeting of the international target in terms 
of percentage, and to a reduction in absolute numbers. Annex I illustrates graphically the clear 
shortfall in meeting the 2015 target if there is no change in current trends. 

7. Over the last few decades, the year 2000 emerged as a horizon against which mankind 
projected some of its most important aspirations, universal literacy one of them. However, at 
the turn of the century literacy for all - children, youth and adults - is still an unaccomplished 
goal and an ever moving target. A combination of ambitious goals, insufficient and parallel 
efforts, inadequate resources and strategies, and continued under-estimation of the magnitude 
and complexity of the task, is likely to explain this situation. Lessons leamt over these past 
decades show, in any case, that meeting the goal of universal literacy calls not only for more 
and better efforts but for renewed political will and for doing things differently at all levels: 
locally, nationally and internationally. There is an urgent need for a renewed commitment to 
literacy for all through a major new worldwide initiative that focuses on literacy as an 
integral component of the global aid renewed commitment for Education for AH (EFA) and 
for social development. 

8. Literacy policies and programmes today require going beyond the limited view of 
literacy that has dominated in the past. Literacy for all requires a renewed vision of literacy, 
which will foster cultural identity, democratic participation and citizenship, tolerance and 
respect for others, social development, peace and progress. It must admit that literacy is not 
confined to any particular age (childhood or adulthood), institution (i.e. the school system) or 
sector (i.e. education); that it is related to various dimensions of personal and social life and 
development; and that it is a life-learning process. Such renewed vision towards literacy for 
all calls for renewed modalities of operations, monitoring and accountability procedures and 
mechanisms. 
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• Why a United Nations literacy decade? 

Because universal literacy - for children, young people and adults - remains a major 
quantitative and qualitative challenge for both developing and industrialized 
countries. 

Because literacy is a fundamental human right, a basic learning need, and the key to 
learning to learn. 

Because knowledge and experience have shown that the battle for literacy requires 
intensive, focused and sustained efforts beyond one-shot programmes, projects or 
campaigns. 

Because the United Nations and its specialized agencies offer the only universal 
forum to develop strategies of access to the right to education which is the 
fundamental human right and specifically for education for all as understood by the 
World Declaration on Education for All, Jomtien, 1990, and confirmed by the World 
Education Forum, Dakar, 2000. 



Aims 

9. This United Nations initiative aims at voice for ail, learning for all through a decade 
for literacy for all. The decade is designed to give greater thrust to achieving international 
development targets, and to give priority to make opportunities available where currently they 
are not: for the poorest and most marginalized people. 

(a) Voice for all - In a globalizing world, the voice of the poor and marginalized is 
often lost, becoming socially invisible and politically silent. Literacy for ail is a 
key to enabling expression of identity and participation in debate in today’s 
knowledge-based society. Literacy is the crucial first step in basic education 
which is “an indispensable means for effective participation in the societies and 
economies of the twenty-first century” (Dakar Framework, para. 6). Tomorrow’s 
generation of active citizens depends on quality literacy learning for today’s 
children. Literacy as written communication empowers people to express and 
share their own dynamic ways of knowing, their own social realities. Through 
literacy in their own and other languages, people build a culturally specific 
knowledge base as a deliberate process, and give new value to local knowledge, 
enabling it to circulate more widely and to serve as a basis for creative 
confrontation with other people’s knowledge. Literacy enables people to be active 
participants in democratic processes, exercising the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

(b) Learning for all - Literacy is the first step towards sustainable learning, towards 
an education “geared to tapping each individual’s talents and potential, and 
developing learners’ personalities, so that they can improve their lives and 
transform their societies” (Dakar Framework, para. 3). Literacy enables access to 
bodies of knowledge from other horizons and empowers learners, both adults and 
children, to make a critical assessment of its usefulness and value. Literacy helps 
construct and reinforce lifelong learning for all. 
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(c) Literacy for all: a renewed vision - To reach voice for all, learning for all, 
literacy for all, will: 

• require a renewed commitment from all: national governments, national 
societies, local communities and international agencies; 

• transcend age groups; it is the foundation of lifelong learning, a key to inter- 
and cross-generational ieaming; 

• include all : children, young people and adults, girls and boys, women and men, 
rural and urban, countries in the South and in the North; 

• ensure effective and sustainable literacy levels: this implies ensuring adequate 
conditions and opportunities for literacy development in the family, the 
community, the workplace, the school system, the media; 

• necessitate active policies and collective efforts not only towards literacy 
acquisition, but towards plural and meaningful uses of literacy as a means of 
expression, communication and lifelong learning. 

(d) A decade for ALL - Efforts thus far have failed to offer literacy opportunities to 
certain groups of people: women and female youth, the urban and rural poor, 
minorities and indigenous peoples, those in inaccessible regions and post-conflict 
areas, prisoners and many others. Literacy is a key part of the struggle to alleviate 
poverty by increasing the control of the poor over their own lives. For education 
for all efforts to be truly inclusive of ALL, the decade focuses on these groups in 
particular. 

10. Towards the vision of literacy for all, with particular focus on those groups of people 
for whom current strategies have failed, the decade will: 

(a) strengthen the political will, both of national governments and the international 
community, to commit resources of all kinds to improving literacy rates; this will 
be based on a heightened awareness of the literacy need and an increased 
recognition of its central importance; it will also work for the effectiveness of 
primary education in ensuring sustainable literacy practices; 

(b) develop more inclusive policy-making environments in which active and wide- 
ranging participation in literacy promotion can take place, in particular to develop 
partnerships, resources and innovative approaches for reaching the poorest and 
most marginalized groups, and for seeking alternative school and non-school 
approaches to learning; 

(c) devise and design new strategies, especially at national level, so that local actors 
are empowered to offer relevant, high-quality opportunities to gain literacy skills, 
linked to poverty alleviation. 

Guiding principles 

1 1 . The following guiding principles serve to channel the efforts of the decade, giving focus 
to the energies of the various actors. 
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(a) Rights- based: the right to learn and to an education is the starting point. Literacy 
is a fundamental part of that right. Every individual has the right to write and read 
for their own purposes. It is therefore not an option, but an obligation on 
governments, civil society and the international community to actualize that right. 

(b) Access-driven: tireless efforts must be made to ensure that no-one is out of reach 
of opportunities to acquire literacy skills; barriers of all kinds - social, 
geographical, gender-related, cultural, linguistic, ethnic, economic - must be 
overcome. 

(c) Poverty-focused: literacy efforts must be part of an integrated approach to 
poverty eradication, aiming at halving the number of those living on SI /day or 
less by 2015. This will require the pro-active development of links to other sectors, 
such as health, food production, micro-enterprise and skills training. 

(d) Partnership-directed: working together is the only way to ensure maximum 
impact and the most effective use of resources. Partnerships must be developed, 
particularly at national level, between government, civil society, the private sector 
and local communities on the basis of regular and open dialogue. 

(e) Quality-minded: only an education of quality will make any difference in the 
long run; sustained use of literacy wilt be based on high quality input (teaching, 
animation), relevant content and the promotion of a local literate environment. 

(f) Learner-centred: the context and profile of learners, both adults and children, 
must shape the process and purpose of literacy acquisition; the nature of local 
literacies must be discovered and respected; the oral use of languages will 
determine multilingual approaches, and participatory learning processes will build 
on existing knowledge, 

(g) Community-wide: learning opportunities must be structured with regard to the 
whole community - children and adults, women and men, old and young. The 
lines of demarcation between formal and non-formal modes must be revisited and 
new approaches found to promote a community-wide learning environment. 

(h) “Literate environment": efforts towards universal literacy require not only 
increased enrolment in school or in youth and adult education programmes. 
Adequate and stimulating literate environments - at home, in the classroom, in the 
workplace, in the community, in libraries, in play and sports grounds, etc. - are 
essential to literacy acquisition, development and use. 

(i) Impact-oriented: all actions will be judged on their impact at the grassroots; 
sustained local ownership of literacy efforts, with appropriate support, will raise 
awareness of opportunities and threats in achieving maximum impact and lead to 
lesson-learning and evaluation. 

Key implementation strategies 

12. Achieving literacy for all means addressing multiple and very differentiated target 
groups and contexts, making use of various learning institutions and systems available, and 
devising differentiated strategies, contents and mechanisms, appropriate and relevant to each 
of them at local, national, regional and global levels. 
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(a) Demand and country-driven interventions - The ownership of the decade 
should remain country-driven - bottom-up rather than top-down. Within a unified 
global framework, national literacy for all plans and activities will be defined by 
countries as part of their national education for all plans according to their specific 
conditions, needs and possibilities. Each country and each community should be 
free to define which sectors of the population to include and prioritize under the 
ten-year literacy plan, and which strategy to adopt in order to make literacy for all 
a reality. 

(b) Build on what exists - AH countries are engaged in school and out-of-school 
literacy provision and development, and many have innovative policies and 
experiences to consolidate. Thus, rather than creating new or ad hoc structures or 
programmes, efforts must build on what exists, strengthening, expanding or 
redirecting it, as needed. A key to success lies precisely in merging literacy 
decade activities with the regular life of families, schools, local and national 
communities, and within the agendas of international organizations. 

(c) Cutting across sectors, institutions and agents - Literacy is related to various 
dimensions of personal and social life and development. Thus literacy efforts must 
be related not only to education but also to a comprehensive package of economic, 
social and cultural policies. Furthermore, literacy acquisition, development and 
use can no longer be viewed as the responsibility of a single institution, sector or 
educational modality. Neither the school system nor non-formal education 
programmes can accomplish this task in isolation. It requires complementarity and 
synergy of action among governments, NGOs, universities, public and private 
organizations and civil society at large. Advancing firmly towards literacy for all 
requires large-scale efforts supported by wide and sustained social mobilization at 
the local, national and global levels, going beyond education as a sector and 
include broad social, cultural and economic institutions and policies. 

(d) Comprehensive, flexible and compensatory - National literacy for all plans and 
strategies must be flexible so as to incorporate the inputs from civil society and 
from lessons leamt along its implementation process, as well as the new 
circumstances and developments that emerge during the decade. Also, in order to 
avoid further discrimination of the most disadvantaged areas and groups, special 
measures must be taken and resources allocated to compensate regional and social 
imbalances between areas and local communities. 

(e) Area- and community-based - Actions at the local level must be rooted in the 
respective community so that: 

• decisions are taken in a genuinely participatory process where all relevant 
community agents and institutions are involved; 

• the plan and subsequent actions respond to the specific characteristics, needs 
and assets of each community and area; 

• convergence, partnership and complementarity among the various community 
institutions and agents is facilitated and materialized; 

• monitoring and accountability mechanisms are clearly defined at the local level, 
within a framework of autonomy and responsibility. 
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Coordination mechanisms 

13. The Dakar Framework for Action makes it clear that progress towards EFA goals will 
be country-driven and based on productive and mutually supportive partnerships. It 
emphasizes that the principal actors are at the national level: governments and their 
institutions, civil society and NGOs, communities and their organizations, the private sector. 
Other partners, such as aid agencies and the United Nations system must act to support and 
optimize educational efforts at the national level. The decade marshals energies of the 
international community to that end. 

14. At national level the key partners will be: 

(a) National governments: governments must ensure that literacy is placed at the 
centre of basic education policies and efforts for all ages, through approaches 
including as well as bridging between formal or non-formal systems. They must 
also ensure that such policies address primarily the most neglected and 
disadvantaged groups, for reasons of income, age, gender, ethnicity or any other 
condition. 

(b) Civil society: literacy for all requires wide social participation and responsibility. 
Non-governmental and community-based organizations working with adults and 
children at the grassroots, families, schools, educational, cultural and religious 
institutions, libraries, academic and research centres, the mass media, private 
enterprises, social organizations and sports clubs, all have a place and a role to 
play in this endeavour. 

Through national EFA platforms bringing all the relevant actors together in sustained 
dialogue and policy formulation. The establishment of these platforms, where they do not yet 
exist, was envisaged at Dakar and will be a high priority at the start of the decade. 

At national level, all the partners will work together in the planning, implementation 
and evaluation of literacy efforts, as part of the larger EFA dialogue platform. State and civil 
society must renew their interest in literacy promotion and become critical partners in this 
endeavour. 

15. At the international level, UNESCO will lead the coordination of the decade in 
accordance with the United Nations resolution proposing the decade and within the 
coordination framework of the EFA processes. This coordination will build on partnerships 
among: 

(a) UNESCO and its institutes, such as UIE (UNESCO Institute for Education) 
(lifelong learning), UIS (UNESCO Institute for Statistics) (monitoring), IBE 
(International Bureau for Education) (curriculum content), IIEP (UNESCO 
International Institute for Educational Planning) (training), UNICEF, UNDP, 
UNFPA, WHO and other agencies of the United Nations system and the World 
Bank; regional organizations, networks and mechanisms, and regional 
development banks: Organizations at regional and international level will focus on 
joint and cooperative action to build capacity at national level to achieve the 
expected outcomes of the decade. 

(b) at the regional and international levels, cooperation will be developed through 
dialogue within EFA structures (such as the EFA working group) and through the 
ongoing interaction between professionals in the different agencies. Each agency 
should appoint a “focal point person” to ensure consistent coordination of literacy 
support efforts. 
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Expected outcomes 

16. The coordinated efforts of the international community should ensure that the decade 
results in the following seven outcomes: 

(a) Baseline knowledge: a clearer understanding of the structure of illiteracies, 
building on the EFA 2000 Assessment and addressing issues hitherto not 
adequately addressed, for example: the constraints on female literacy acquisition 
in specific contexts; the percentage of the world’s illiterate population made up of 
minority language groups; the percentage of adult illiteracy made up of partially 
schooled youth; approaches to secure the formal/non-formal interfaces and more 
generally to redress the imbalance in resource allocations between the two sectors. 

(b) Policy development: a viable policy-making framework, with regional and 
international support to national-level initiatives to develop and elaborate those 
policies - based on dialogue in national EFA platforms and resulting in national 
literacy for all plans as part of national EFA plans. 

(c) Mobilization: a clear prioritization at national level of the particular population 
groups where special literacy efforts are required, resulting in targeted action. This 
will involve government, civil society and others acting together; at a local level it 
will mean stronger school-community links and community-wide learning. 

(d) Strategy development: increased capacity in designing context-sensitive 
strategies, taking account of diversity at subnational levels. Strategy decisions will 
focus above all on locally identified needs and be based on broad consultation. 

(e) Quality improvement: quality will be crucial to sustaining literacy processes in 
communities. It is not enough to multiply literacy opportunities without also 
addressing the quality of input to learners and of the materials available in the 
local environment. Thus improved and increased training for schoolteachers and 
adult educators will be essential, particularly with regard to innovative 
pedagogical approaches, such as multilingual approaches which incorporate the 
mother tongue, interactive learning methodologies, the use and promotion of local 
knowledge and culture in materials and in the teaching/feaming process, the 
development of school-community links with a view to strengthening life-wide 
learning processes. 

(f) Impact on poverty reduction: conditions for sustaining literate environments to 
promote the functional use of literacy skills. In culturally and linguistically 
sensitive ways, literacy practices and materials will connect with life skills which 
enable individuals and communities to break the cycle of poverty and pursue 
broad social development goals. 

(g) Use of information technologies: appropriate and effective use of new 
information technologies in two ways: 

(i) at international, regional and national levels virtual fora and discussion 
groups should be set up to exchange good practice and share information on 
strategies, problems and progress; 

(ii) at the level of learners, it is urgent to develop and apply new delivery 
mechanisms to reach marginalized and poor groups and communities. IT 
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must be seen as a learning tool which supports rather than threatens the 
social and cultural environment and advances not only literacy but also 
empowerment. 

Recommended actions 

1 7. The following set of actions is designed to lead to the outcomes listed above. They are 
time bound (see possible time frame below) and phased over the whole decade: 

(a) Capacity-building for baseline knowledge: national research capacity will be 
strengthened through regional and national workshops, focusing on local priorities 
and majoring on methodology and analysis. Data and the resulting analysis will 
serve to identify target groups, resource availability and needs, and will serve as a 
planning tool. 

(b) Organization of policy fora: to build common understanding, joint ownership 
and collective commitment to implement the policies and plans agreed upon using 
the national and regional EFA forums and meetings, national literacy for all 
policies and plans will be developed, in the context of overall education for all 
planning. These fora will involve government departments, civil society, the 
private sector and local representatives of international agencies. 

(c) Springboard professional consultations: to mobilize all the actors and energies 
available. These consultations, at rational and subnational levels, will take place 
early in the decade. Discussions will focus on the vision for the use of relevant 
literacies in a literate environment, and on what each partner can bring to the 
process of making the vision a reality in particular contexts. This will involve a 
clear demonstration of feasible methods and a realistic inventory of available 
resources. 

(d) Strategic implementation and cooperation: progress in literacy for all will only 
be made if specific strategic plans are in place to reach the hard-to-reach. Using 
the baseline research and based on the policies and national plans, implementation 
will require intensive dialogue with other literacy stakeholders, such as those 
working with cultural aspects of learning and development, language issues in 
literacy, role of learning in participatory development, media (radio, television, 
press, Internet). 

(e) Capacity-building for quality: regional workshops to design quality training 
programmes will equip and stimulate national literacy trainers in approaches 
which enable communities and institutions (traditional and recent/officially 
recognized) to promote a sustainable literate environment, based on the 
affirmation of local knowledge and on self-confident cultural expression. 

(f) Information and exchange: there are huge differences between the effectiveness 
of literacy efforts and the development of literate environments in different 
regions and countries. Knowledge-sharing, networking, South-South and South- 
North links will give the opportunity for educators and trainers to visualize 
radically different ways of promoting literacy. UNESCO will seek funds to set up 
strategic exchanges, and use the virtual forum (see (g) below) and other pilot 
projects to enable greater information-sharing on good practice. 
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(g) Use of IT: 

(i) UNESCO will create a database and linked virtual forum on literacy needs 
(linked to UIS databases), literacy practices and problems. It will enable 
interactive discussion around literacy themes; 

(ii) UNESCO will examine the possibility of launching a multi-year research 
and experimentation programme, together with other partners to develop an 
understanding and clear strategies on the use of IT as a learning tool for 
literacy learners and neo-literates, in the context of local creativity and self- 
expression, not merely as a means of access to exogenous material on the 
Internet. 

(h) Celebration: A distinctive feature of the decade will be regular thematic 
celebration, focused each year on International Literacy Day. It will be a means to 
express and generate enthusiasm for learning and literacy amongst learners, 
facilitators and all those involved. Thus, celebration at national and community 
level is the most important since it is there that progress can be most clearly seen. 
Celebration will not mask the enormous needs nor cover up the need for regular 
critical analysis of the process and progress of literacy. Rather, it will give an 
opportunity at every level to mark significant progress in the local context and 
generate further energy for the next year. 

UNESCO will have a special role in raising the profile of a particular aspect of the 
literacy effort each year, as a theme to celebrate, such as gender equity, diversity, facilitators 
and teachers, creative writing, and others (see Annex II). Among other initiatives, this will 
mean the promotion of wide media coverage of local situations, supported by press packs and 
thematic background materials. This international activity will aim to give prominence and 
encouragement to national accomplishments. Regions and countries will be encouraged to 
pick up the theme in their own way and for local purposes. 

Possible time frame 

18. It is proposed that the decade should start in 2002. Each International Literacy Day will 
be a milestone and will provide the opportunity to assess, critique and celebrate progress 
during the decade. The final event will take place on 8 September 2012 at the end of the tenth 
year. 

19. The Plan of Action proposes concrete and specific timed events and activities to take 
place throughout the decade. The chart in Annex II presents a possible sequencing over the 
ten years. 

Monitoring and evaluation 

20. Monitoring and evaluation will serve to assess, both during the decade and at its end, 
the progress the world makes towards the United Nations goals of eradicating illiteracy, and 
as part of that examine indicators relating to reaching gender equity, guaranteeing the right to 
education, ensuring sustainable development, and improving the quality of the lives of the 
poor and marginalized. To achieve this, monitoring and evaluation processes will, through 
periodic assessment, focus on three related aspects of literacy: 

(a) the change in the absolute numbers and in the percentages of the literate 
population; 
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(b) the relative contribution of formal and non-formal education to attaining literacy; 

(c) the impact of literacy on the quality of people’s lives. 

These indicators will require different methods and the involvement of different 
partners. 

21. UIS within its EFA observatory will play a special role in establishing valid quantitative 
indicators, particularly to link literacy outputs and achievements with other sectors, 
e.g. progress on health indicators, income generation, political participation, cultural self- 
expression. Literacy data will become increasingly available as part of the EFA monitoring 
process and such data will be tagged and tracked over the decade. 

22. Improving impact indicators will require qualitative and ethnographic approaches. To 
achieve this, UNESCO/UIS should build a cooperative programme with a range of other 
agencies and partners, such as civil society and NGOs, universities and research institutes. 
These partnerships will focus on developing a consensus on what indicators to establish and 
how data will be collected over the decade to arrive at a longitudinal assessment of the value 
of literacy. Thus literacy experience will be documented in depth, through a wide range of 
diverse case studies, country-wide analyses and regional comparisons. 

23. The organization, process and cooperation of the decade itself will be evaluated, at the 
mid-point and at the end. In addition, a subgroup of the EFA working group will examine 
progress annually and propose course corrections along the way as necessary. 

24. At the end of the decade substantial progress should have been made towards the 2015 
goal of achieving a 50% improvement in levels of adult literacy - on a straight-line projection 
we should be three quarters of the way there, both in terms of school-age children and newly 
literate youth and adults. Gender equity in primary schooling should have been attained in 
2005 according to the Dakar Framework for Action. Above all, the decade should have had an 
impact on the quality of lives of the poor and marginalized, enabling large numbers to break 
out of the cycle of poverty and deprivation. How then might we follow up on the decade? 

Follow-up to the decade 

25. Much depends on how far these ambitious goals have been met. Even allowing for their 

achievement, there will still be enormous efforts to be made. How will the decade have 
equipped us better to go on with the challenge? Literacy efforts should, by 2012, be enhanced 
by: * 

(a) a clearer and more detailed analysis of the challenge; 

(b) greater collective commitment, political will and results; 

(c) stronger and more specific national policies and plans (and planning capacity); 

(d) a heavier emphasis on the quality of educational programmes (teachers, materials, 
etc.); 

(e) a comprehensive programme to foster non-formal education as one pillar of 
literacy efforts; 

(f) the integration of IT into learning strategies and as delivery mechanisms on an 
increasingly broad basis. 

26. In view of the remaining challenge, the spirit and the momentum of the decade must 
continue. The achievements must be sustained and the new commitments written into regular 
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programmes and budgets. The increased capacity and political will should continue to inspire 
and enable further efforts. The EFA platforms at national level, the working group at 
international level, and UNESCO’s own sectoral programmes focused on EFA goals will 
provide a continuing framework, strengthened by the outcomes of the decade. 

27. The decade will only have been effective if there is sustained and sustainable literacy 
acquisition and use in thousands of local communities around the world. Thus its continued 
impact will be seen in empowered communities using and celebrating their own literacies and 
passing them on to the next generation. 

28. In light of the above, the Executive Board may wish to consider the following decision: 

The Executive Board, 

1. Recalling 159 EX/Decision 7.1.3, 

2. Having examined document 161 EX/7, 

3. Further recalling the commitments made at the World Education Forum, Dakar, 
April 2000, 

4. Acknowledging the centrality of literacy to basic education, including formal and 
non-formal education, lifelong learning and social development; 

5. Recognizes the urgent need for refocusing in a global and concerted manner on 
literacy as an integral component of Education for All; 

6. A ppeals to Member States to give particular attention and support to the item on a 
United Nations literacy decade which will be placed on the agenda of the fifty- 
sixth session of the United Nations General Assembly; 

7. Authorizes the Director-General to submit the proposed draft plan of action for a 
United Nations literacy decade, taking into account the comments and 
observations of the Executive Board at its 161st session, to the fifty-sixth session 
of the United Nations General Assembly through the Economic and Social 
Council. 
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Commitments and realities: Dakar commitments and UNESCO projected trends 
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Fifty-seventh session 

Item ] 00 of the provisional agenda* 

Social development, including questions relating to the 
world social situation and to youth, ageing, disabled 
persons and the family 



United Nations Literacy Decade: education for all; 
International Plan of Action; implementation of General 
Assembly resolution 56/116 

Report of the Secretary-General** 



The Secretary-General hereby transmits the report of the Director-General of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), in 
accordance with Genera) Assembly resolution 56/116 of 19 December 2001 entitled 
“United Nations Literacy Decade: education for all”. The report presents the Plan of 
Action of the United Nations Literacy Decade: education for all, and consists of the 
recommendations to implement a successful decade. 

In its resolution 56/1 16, the General Assembly proclaimed the United Nations 
Literacy Decade for the period 2003-2012 towards the goal of education for all. In 
that resolution, the Assembly took note of the draft proposal and plan for a United 
Nations literacy decade (A/56/114 and Add. 1 -E/200 1/93 and Add.l), which it had 
requested in resolution 54/122, and decided that UNESCO should take a coordinating 
role in stimulating and catalysing the activities at the international level wilhin the 
framework of the Decade 

The draft Plan of Action has been developed in compliance with paragraph 1 1 
of resolution 56/116, in which the General Assembly requested the Secretary- 
General, in cooperation with the Director-General of UNESCO, to seek comments 
and proposals from Governments and the relevant international organizations on the 
draft plan for the Decade in order to develop and finalize a well targeted and action- 
oriented plan of action to be submitted to the Assembly at its fifty-seventh session. 



• A/57/ 150. 

•• The present report was submined by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization on 15 July 2002. 
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1. Introduction 

1. The General Assembly at its fifty -sixth session 
adopted its resolution 56/116 entitled “United Nations 
Literacy Decade: education for all”, in which it 
proclaimed the United Nations Literacy Decade for the 
period 2003-2012 towards the goal of Education for 
All. The proposal for a United Nations literacy decade 
was brought forward at the fifty-fourth session of the 
Assembly (see resolution 54/122), endorsed at the 
roundtable convened at the World Education Forum, 
held in Dakar in 2000, and reiterated by the Assembly 
at its special session, held in Geneva in 2000. The 
proclamation of the United Nations Literacy Decade by 
the Assembly at its fifty-sixth session was welcomed 
by the Commission on Human Rights in its resolution 
2002/23 of 22 April 2002 on the right to education. 

2. In the preamble to its resolution 56/116 the 
General Assembly states it is convinced that literacy is 
crucial to the acquisition, by every child, youth and 



adult, of essential life skills that enable them to address 
the challenges they can face in life and represents an 
essential step in basic education, which is an 
indispensable means for effective participation in the 
societies and economies of the twenty-first century. 
The resolution also supports the concept of literacy for 
all in its reaffirmation that literacy for all is at the heart 
of basic education for all and that creating literate 
environments and societies is essentia! for achieving 
the goals of eradicating poverty, reducing child 
mortality, curbing population growth, achieving gender 
equality and ensuring sustainable development, peace 
and democracy. 

3. The United Nations Literacy Decade, as an 

integral component of Education for All, will provide 
both a platform and an impetus for achieving all six 
goals of the Dakar Framework for Action. 1 



The six goals of the Dakar Framework for Actioo 

(1) Expanding and improving comprehensive early childhood care and 
education, especially for the most vulnerable and disadvantaged children; 

(2) Ensuring that by 2015 all children, particularly girls, children in 
difficult circumstances and those belonging to ethnic minorities, have access 
to and complete, free and compulsory primary education of good quality; 

(3) Ensuring that the teaming needs of all young people and adults are met 
through equitable access to appropriate learning and life-skills programmes; 

(4) Achieving a 50 per cent improvement in levels of adult literacy by 
2015, especially for women, and equitable access to basic and continuing 
education for all adults; 

(5) Eliminating gender disparities in primary and secondary education by 
2005 and achieving gender equality in education by 2015, with a focus on 
ensuring girls' full and equal access to and achievement in basic education of 
good quality; 

(6) Improving all aspects of the quality of education and ensuring 
excellence of all so that recognized and measurable learning outcomes are 
achieved by all, especially in literacy, numeracy and essential life skills. 



1 See United Nations Educational. Scientific and Cultural Organization, Final Report of the World Education 
Forum, Dakar. Senegal. 26 28 April 2000 (Paris, 2000), annex 11. 
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Literacy is the common thread that runs through the six 
goals. Indeed, the acquisition of stable and sustainable 
literacy skills by all will ensure that people can 
actively participate in a range of learning opportunities 
throughout life. Literacy for all is the foundation for 
lifelong learning for all and a tool for empowering 
individuals and their communities. 

4. The plan of action builds on the draft proposal 
and plan for a United Nations literacy decade 
{A/56/1 14 and Add. 1 -E/200 1/93 and Add.l) and 
articulates essential requirements and the focus of 
actions for the successful implementation of the 
Literacy Decade as a thrust of Education for All 
efforts. It aims to stimulate action taken by national 
Governments, local communities, individuals, non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs), universities, 
public and private organizations and civil society in 
their broad coalition. It also aims to mobilize 
international agencies and national Governments for 
forging global commitments. 

II. Literacy for All: the vision 

5. In the rapidly changing world of today’s 
knowledge society, with the progressive use of newer 
and innovative technological means of communication, 
literacy requirements continue to expand regularly. In 
order to survive in today’s globalized world, it has 
become necessary for all people to learn new literacies 
and develop the ability to locate, evaluate and 
effectively use information in multiple manners. As 
recalled in paragraph 8 of the draft proposal and plan 
for a United Nations literacy decade, “Literacy policies 
and programmes today require going beyond the 
limited view of literacy that has dominated in the past. 
Literacy for all requires a renewed vision of literacy 

6. The vision for the Literacy Decade situates 
Literacy for All at the heart of Education for All. 
Literacy is centra! to all levels of education, especially 
basic education, through alt delivery modes — formal, 
non-forma! and informal. Literacy for All encompasses 
the educational needs of all human beings in all 
settings and contexts, in the North and the South, the 
urban and the rural, those in school and those out-of- 
school, aduits and children, boys and girls, and men 
and women. 



7. Literacy for All has to address the literacy needs 
of the individual as well as the family, literacy in the 
workplace and in the community, as well as in society 
and in the nation, in tune with the goals of economic, 
social and cultural development of all people in all 
countries. Literacy for All will be effectively achieved 
only when it is planned and implemented in local 
contexts of language and culture, ensuring gender 
equity and equality, fulfilling teaming aspirations of 
local communities and groups of people. Literacy must 
be related to various dimensions of personal and social 
life, as well as to development. Thus, literacy efforts 
must be related to a comprehensive package of 
economic, social and cultural policies cutting across 
multiple sectors. Literacy policies must also recognize 
the significance of the mother tongue in acquiring 
literacy and provide for literacy in multiple languages 
wherever necessary. 

III. Priority groups 

8. Literacy for All focuses on a range of priority 
groups. In the countries of the South, particularly, 
women's literacy must be addressed urgently. The 
priority population groups to be addressed are: 

• Non-literate youth and adults, especially women, 
who have not been able to acquire adequate skills 
to use literacy for their personal development and 
for improving their quality of life 

• Out-of-school children and youth, especially 
girls, adolescent girls and young women 

• Children in school without access to quality 
learning so that they do not add to the pool of 
adult non-literates. 

Of the priority population referred to above, certain 
more disadvantaged groups urgently require special 
attention, in particular, ethnic and linguistic minorities, 
indigenous populations, migrants, refugees, people 
with disabilities, aged people and pre-school 
children — especially those who have little or no 
access to early childhood care and education. 

IV. Expected outcomes 

9. National Governments, local authorities, 
international agencies and all stakeholders are to 
ensure that by the end of the Literacy Decade, the 
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Literacy for Ail thrust of Education for All will yield 
the following outcomes: 

(a) Significant progress towards the 20 1 5 Dakar 
goals 3, 4 and 5, in particular, a recognizable increase 
in the absolute numbers of those who are literate 
among: 

(i) Women — accompanied by a reduction in 
gender disparities; 

(ii) Excluded pockets in countries that are 
otherwise considered to have high literacy rates; 

(iii) Regions with the greatest needs, namely, 
sub-Saharan Africa, South Asia and E-9 
countries; 

(b) Attainment by all learners, including 
children in school, of a mastery level of learning in 
reading, writing, numeracy, critical thinking, positive 
citizenship values and other life skills; 

(c) Dynamic literate environments, especially 
in schools and communities of the priority groups, so 
that literacy will be sustained and expanded beyond the 
Literacy Decade; 

(d) Improved quality of life (poverty reduction, 

increased income, improved health, greater 

participation, citizenship awareness and gender 
sensitivity) among those who have participated in the 
various educational programmes under Education for 
All. 

V. Principal strategies 

10. In order to attain the above-mentioned outcomes, 
the implementation process of the Literacy Decade 
needs to be focused on the following actions as 
principal strategies, which are essentia] for attaining 
and maintaining the outcomes but are largely 
overlooked currently: 

(a) Placing literacy at the centre of all levels of 
national education systems and developmental efforts; 

(b) Adopting a two-pronged approach, giving 
equal importance to both formal and non-formal 
education modalities with synergy between the two; 

(c) Promoting an environment supportive of 
uses of literacy and a culture of reading in schools and 
communities; 



(d) Ensuring community involvement in 
literacy programmes and their ownership by 
communities; 

(e) Building partnerships at all levels, 
particularly at the national level, between the 
Government, civil society, the private sector and local 
communities, as well as at the subregional, regional 
and international levels; 

(f) Developing systematic monitoring and 
evaluation processes at all levels, supported by 
research findings and databases. 

VI. Key areas for action 

11. For the successful implementation of the Literacy 
Decade for Literacy for All, the aforementioned 
principal strategies must be put in place in reality at all 
levels through actions that are coordinated and 
complement each other. The key areas for action are 
policy, programme modality, capacity-building, 
research, community participation and monitoring and 
evaluation. It must be stressed that all actions must 
address the gender equality perspective in all its 
ramifications. 

A. Policy 

12. Develop a policy environment across 
communities, sectors, agencies and ministries that 
mainstreams the promotion of literacy by undertaking 
the following: 

(a) Develop a policy framework and incentive 
scheme that ensures multi-ministerial collaboration as 
well as a financing scheme to enhance literacy 
programmes in formal, non-formal and informal 
education, spelling out expected roles of the private 
sector, civil society and individuals; 

(b) Engage communities (including community- 
based organizations, families and individuals), civil 
society organizations, universities and research 
institutes, mass media and the private sector in 
providing input into literacy policy; 

(c) Provide a framework for the context- 
sensitive development of a literate environment, such 
as: 
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• Promoting multilingual and multicultural 
education 

• Encouraging local literature production 

• Encouraging participation of the book 
publishing industry and establishing and 
supporting community libraries towards 
Reading for All 

• Widening access to tools for expression and 
communication, such as newspapers, radio, 
television and information and 
communication technologies, as well as 
promoting freedom of expression; 

(d) Ensure that literacy is part of broad 
discussions on poverty reduction, e.g, Poverty 
Reduction Strategy Papers, multi-agency collaboration, 
such as the Common Country Assessment/United 
Nations Development Assistance Framework, as well 
as education, e.g. Education for All planning and the 
Sector-wide Approach; 

(e) Ensure that the promotion of literacy is an 
integral part of planning and implementation for 
educational components relating to health, agriculture, 
rural and urban development, conflict and crisis 
prevention, post-conflict reconstruction, HIV/AIDS 
prevention, environment and other intersectoral issues; 

(f) Put literacy on the agenda at national, 
subregional, regional and international forums on 
development and education, e.g. United Nations 
summits, G-8, the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), conferences of 
ministers of education, regional partnership 
mechanisms such as New Partnerships for 
Development In Africa and national development 
consultations. 

B. Programme modality 

13. In order to achieve Literacy for All and thus 
Education for All goals, which cut across all age 
groups in and out of school, literacy programmes must 
cover the whole life cycle so as to make possible 
lifelong learning and be gender-sensitive, and must be 
delivered through both non-forma] and formal 
approaches. They must also be built on the already 
available literacy programmes and, at the same time, 
should add newer literacy programmes by forecasting 



the future literacy needs It is therefore essential to 
recognize the need for the following actions; 

(a) Develop programmes which aim at 
meaningful uses of literacy in addition to the 
acquisition of the basic literacy skills of reading, 
writing and numeracy, spanning various age groups 
from pre-school age to adulthood. Such programmes 
could encompass literacy readiness for pre-school 
children as well as family literacy and literacy for 
primary schoolchildren, school dropouts, out-of-school 
children and adolescents and non-literate youth and 
adults, addressing such content needs as: 

• Literacy for vocational upgrading and 
employment 

• Post-literacy and continuing education 
programmes for a variety of client groups, 
including information and communication 
technology literacy 

• Information literacy, including media literacy, 
legal literacy and scientific literacy; 

(b) Design programmes that give ieamer 
motivation a high priority by meeting the needs of 
learners and supporting a literate environment. The 
following actions are suggested to this end: 

• Develop diverse modes of delivery, including the 
use of information and communication 
technologies 

• Develop gender-sensitive content, materials and 
methodology, building on local languages, 
knowledge and culture 

• Integrate literacy instruction in other sectors, such 
as health education, agricultural extension 
education and income-generation schemes 

• Have reading materials available for children and 
adults in the mother tongue and a second 
language in schools and communities; 

(c) Establish linkages and synergy between 

formal and non- formal education through the 

following: 

> Develop equivalency programmes to bridge 
formal and non-formal education by establishing, 
inter alia, policies, guidelines and accreditation 
mechanisms 
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* Upgrade the credentials of literacy facilitators 
through professional training and by providing 
official recognition to non-formal education 
facilitators on par with formal schoolteachers 

* Establish distance education programmes that 
enable people who have left formal education to 
progress at their own pace until they are ready to 
re-enter the formal education system 

* Encourage bridges between teachers' associations 
and non-formal education facilitators. 

C. Capacity-building 

14. In order to implement educational programmes as 
part of the Decade, it is necessary to ensure that 
various partners and stakeholders have the requisite 
capacities for running such programmes in a sustained 
manner in such areas as those listed below: 

(a) Planning and management: organize 

capacity-building activities for educational planners 
and decision-makers at regional, subregional, national 
and local levels, built into ongoing educational 
programmes, in such areas as fund-raising, programme 
designing and implementation, multisectoral 
cooperation, project documentation and reporting; 

(b) Research: design programmes for 

strengthening the capacity of NGOs, community-based 
organizations and civil society organizations to carry 
out action research; 

(c) Training of trainers: identify and support a 
core group of trainers at regional, subregional, national 
and subnational levels who can train programme 
personnel, including teachers and facilitators at the 
local level; 

(d) Training systems: develop training systems 
that are gender-sensitive and can be adapted to 
different contexts and purposes and used at subnational 
and local levels; 

(e) Curriculum: develop literacy curriculum 
frameworks at regional, subregional and national levels 
that can be adapted to local curricula and lesson plans 
according to the needs of specific learner groups at the 
local level. 



D. Research 

15. In order to use research findings for the 
formulation of literacy policy effectively, the 
improvement of literacy programmes and the periodic 
review of progress towards Literacy for All, specific 
and well-designed research activities and projects will 
have to be undertaken during the Literacy Decade, 
which include the following: 

(a) For the purpose of policy formulation: 
conduct baseline studies for identification of, inter alia, 
priority groups, levels of literacy, local needs, resource 
availability, likely partnerships and mapping gender 
disparities; 

(b) For improving primary schools and non- 

formal education programmes: conduct process 

research to enable educational planners and 

administrators to make mid-course corrections on the 
basis of research findings; 

(c) For deeper insights into the concept of 
Literacy for All: conduct longitudinal studies on the 
uses of literacy in schools and communities, and map 
emerging and new literacy practices in the context of 
information and communication technologies; 

(d) For empowerment of local communities: 
conduct research in how local communities can 
participate in literacy programmes and derive benefits 
from such programmes; 

(e) For research utilization: critically review 
relevant research in the North and South, for adoption 
and adaptation of research results for use in policy and 
practice in new contexts. 

16. The following actions are proposed for 
facilitating the development of the aforementioned 
research activities: 

(a) Create a database on literacy studies, 
including evaluation studies; 

(b) Encourage universities, institutions of 
higher education and research institutions to put 
literacy on their research agendas; 

(c) Create networks of research organizations 
for cooperation between countries and regions, 
ensuring participation from the North as well as the 
South and encouraging cooperation between countries 
of the South. 
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E. Community participation 

)7. The success of the Literacy for All programme 
depends on the extent of the involvement of the local 
community in the programme and the willingness of 
the local community to take on the ownership of the 
programme. It is important that the Government should 
not seek community involvement as a cost-cutting 
strategy and it must be remembered that occasional 
campaigns and festivals do not ensure community 
participation in educational programmes. Some of the 
steps in securing community participation are the 
following: 

(a) Document experiences of governmental 
organizations, NGOs and the private sector regarding 
community participation in literacy programmes; 

(b) Provide technical and financial support for 
sustaining community-based programmes of literacy; 

(c) Create subnational/national networks of 
NGOs working with local communities for literacy; 

(d) Encourage local communities to organize 
community learning centres; 

(e) Share experiences of successful community 
learning centre programmes among countries; 

(f) Develop appropriate tools for 

communication between Governments and 

communities as well as among communities, including 
the use of information and communication 

technologies. 

F. Monitoring and evaluation 

18. For the success of the Literacy for All 
programme, it is necessary to build functional 

monitoring information systems across various 
programmes and different levels (institutional/ 

subnational/national/international). The systems should 
be designed to provide reliable and meaningful 
information on the status of literacy among the 
population, on the uses and impact of literacy and on 
the performance and effectiveness of literacy 
programmes. The following actions are proposed for 
building an effective monitoring and evaluation 
system: 

(a) Refine literacy indicators and 
methodologies to enable countries systematically to 



collect and disseminate more and better information, 
with particular attention to providing information on 
gender gaps; 

(b) Promote widespread and better use of 
population data, for example through demographic 
censuses and surveys, in monitoring literacy status, use 
and impact among the population; 

(c) Develop cost-effective methods for 
assessing literacy levels of individuals for use in 
literacy surveys, as well as in the regular evaluation of 
learning outcomes at the programme level; 

(d) Build information systems to support 
policies and management of non-formal education 
among agencies, programmes, learners and educators; 

(e) Establish long-term tracking systems of new 
literates for studying the impact of literacy on the 
quality of life. 

VII. Implementation at the 
national level 

19. The State must play the central and crucial role in 
planning, coordinating, implementing and financing 
programmes for Literacy for All In order to fulfil this 
role, the State must build symbiotic partnerships with a 
variety of stakeholders. It is therefore necessary to 
mobilize the local communities, NGOs, teachers’ 
associations and workers’ unions, universities and 
research institutions, the private sector and other 
stakeholders to contribute to and participate in all 
stages of literacy programmes. 

20. The successful implementation of the Literacy 
Decade requires that Literacy for All be the central 
focus of all Education for All plans and programmes. 
Thus, it is necessary to remember that a plan for the 
Literacy Decade and its implementation at the national 
level must be incorporated in the national Education 
for All plan and its implementation. Where the national 
Education for AH plan has already been formulated, the 
Literacy for All component can be added as a 
supplement. Where the national Education for All plan 
is being finalized, it would be appropriate to 
incorporate the Literacy for All component within it. In 
the process of incorporating a Literacy for All 
component in the Education for All plans, a checklist 
of questions and key elements can be a useful guide. A 
sample checklist is contained in annex !. 
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21. The Literacy Decade must be viewed as a unity, 
not as a sum of 10 successive single years. Every 
country, therefore, must plan within its own 10-year 
perspective for implementing Literacy for All. In so 
doing, attention should be paid to ensuring that the 
initial period of the Decade is devoted to the creation 
of comprehensive and reliable databases on literacy. 
An example of such a 10-year time frame is contained 
in annex 11. 

VIII. Resource mobilization 

22. The Literacy for All intervention must not suffer 
or languish on account of insufficient funding. 
Governments need to mobilize adequate resources in 
support of Literacy for All. The following strategies 
may be adopted at the national level; 

(a) Incorporate the Literacy for All component 
across the budget for all levels of education, from basic 
to higher education; 

(b) Attract additional funding through 
coordination and resource sharing with other ministries 
and departments where literacy is a component of 
programmes of advocacy, extension education and 
poverty reduction; 

(c) Mobilize the private sector and civil society 
to support the Literacy for All programme. 

At the international level, successful resource 
mobilization will require: 

(a) Ongoing consultation among United 
Nations agencies in support of Literacy for All as a 
component of Education for All; 

(b) Involvement of bilateral agencies for their 
financial support and commitments; 

(c) Mobilization of international civil society in 
support of Literacy for All. 

A special role should be given to the World Bank with 
the task of integrating the Decade in Poverty Reduction 
Strategy Papers and preparing a special funding chapter 
with Education for All. At the regional level, it is also 
possible to attract financial resources from regional 
organizations and regional banks. In order to attract 
international funding, it is essential to formulate 
credible projects based on research, justifying 
investment in literacy. These projects must also have 



carefully worked out costs and effects based on actual 
studies. 

IX. International support and 
coordination 

23. The United Nations system as a whole sets the 
promotion of literacy in the context of human rights, 
seen as indivisible and interdependent. The right to 
education, enshrined in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, of which literacy is both a crucial 
element and a tool, connects with the right to equality 
(especially gender equality), to development, to health 
and to freedom of expression. United Nations agencies 
as well as the World Bank engaged in these various 
sectors recognize these connections and frequently 
include literacy as one of the problems to be addressed 
and solved in conjunction with the fulfilment of other 
rights. As the coordinating agency at the international 
level for the achievement of the goals of the Dakar 
Framework for Action for Education for All, as well as 
for the Literacy Decade, UNESCO will work within the 
Education for All coordination mechanism already 
established, through which it will identify literacy 
components in the ongoing development programmes 
of various international and bilateral agencies and 
forge joint mobilization and maximum use of resources 
among these agencies in support of the Decade. 

24. In consultation with the relevant United Nations 
agencies, UNESCO will work towards creating 
meaningful and goal-oriented partnerships in order to 
encourage inclusive planning and implementation of 
the Literacy Decade. Such a partnership will ensure 
efficient delivery of different inputs provided by the 
United Nations agencies. A key partner will be the 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the lead 
agency in the United Nations Girls’ Education 
Initiative. The World Bank will work with UNESCO in 
literacy assessment and cost and financing analysis for 
literacy, for which OECD and UNICEF can also be key 
partners. UNESCO will facilitate cooperation among 
other United Nations agencies whose mandates and 
programmes are strongly relevant to achieving Literacy 
for All, such as those listed below: 

• Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations: rural development, agricultural 

extension programmes 
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♦ Internationa! Labour Organization: learning and 
training for work, elimination of child labour 

• Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Human Rights: right to education, gender 
equality, right to development, right to freedom of 
expression, indigenous peoples (languages, 
cultures, knowledge) 

• Joint United Nations Programme on H1V/A1DS: 
education about HIV/AIDS 

* United Nations Development Programme: rural 
development, participatory citizenship, 
democratic governance, poverty reduction, 
sustainable livelihood 

• United Nations Population Fund: teacher training 
and curriculum development regarding 
reproductive health and population 

* Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees: education as a key issue in 
supporting refugee children 

* World Food Programme: Food for Education 

* World Health Organization: Health for AH, 
primary healthcare education, access to health 
information, safe motherhood, HIV/AIDS 
prevention. 
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Annex I 



Sample checklist for implementation at the national level 

Key questions 

■ What is the current status of literacy in the country? 

• What is the status of literacy programmes in schools? 

• What literacy programmes are being implemented? 

• What are the relationships between these programmes and other programmes 
for social and economic development? 

• What are the problems/bottlenecks in running these programmes? 

• How will Literacy for All be incorporated in the Education for All plans? 

• Which priority groups need to be included in the literacy programmes during 
the Decade? 

• What types of literacy should be included in the programmes of Literacy for 
All? 

• What kind of data is needed for planning further input for these programmes? 

• What proportion of the education budget should go to literacy programmes? 

• Where and how can additional funding be obtained? (e.g. private sector, 
bilateral sources, regional and international bodies) 

• What roles are to be played by whom in the planning, implementation and 
monitoring and evaluation of the programmes for Literacy for All? 

Essential elements 

• Policy and planning: plan for the Literacy Decade through incorporating a 
Literacy for All component in Education for All plans, with a realistic time 
frame for the entire 1 0-year period of (he Literacy Decade 

• Advocacy: draw up plans for advocacy actions at all levels in cooperation with 
all stakeholders, such as government functionaries, NCOs, civil society, 
institutions, funding agencies, local communities, local governments and 
potential learners 

• Capacity-building: develop training programmes for all categories of 
stakeholders in the areas of planning, research, training, curriculum 
development, materials development, monitoring and evaluation 

• Partnership: build effective partnerships with other ministries, NGOs, civil 
society, institutions, universities, the private sector, funding agencies, 
international agencies, United Nations agencies and the media 

• Research: carry out baseline study for priority identification; support action 
research for developing alternative models and process research to review 
programme implementation 
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A/57/218 



• Monitoring and evaluation: establish and activate realistic monitoring and 
evaluation mechanisms; develop databases and keep track of current status of 
literacy 

• Celebration: plan regular celebrations of the Literacy Decade on International 
Literacy Day in order to maintain momentum and commitment; plan regular 
media events as part of the celebrations 

• Resource support: ensure adequate human and financial resources. 
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Annnex 

□ 



Regional Resource TOR 

and Strategies 




TERMS-OF-REFERENCE 

Formation of UNLD Resource Persons' Team in Africa, Arab States, Asia and the Pacific, 
Latin America and the Caribbean, and Europe and North America for implementing and 
monitoring the UN Literacy Decade 



I. Background At the request of the 56 th Session of the UN General Assembly in 

2001, UNESCO has been taking the lead coordinating role in 
stimulating and catalysing the activities at international level within 
the framework of the UN Literacy Decade (UNLD). The international 
plan ofaction forthe UNLD was prepared by UNESCO in consultation 
with its partners and adopted at the 57 th session in 2002. 

It has been suggested in a series of formal and informal consultations 
and meetings during UNLD launching yearto create a pool of resource 
persons from all regions to advocate, implement and monitor the 
UNLD. Setting up of such resource persons' team will help UNESCO 
facilitate better coordination within the UNLD at regional and 
international levels and assist the Member States to advance literacy 
and non-formal education (NFE) in the UNLD framework. 

Such a technical arm will also require UNESCO Headquarters, 
regional bureaus foreducation, clusterand field offices and Institutes, 
in partic ular U IE and UIS, to carry out activities related to literacyand 
NFE under 32C/5, in a more coherent, systematic and cost-effective 
way. 

To achieve maximum impact and effectiveness of the activities in 
carrying out 32C/5 in relation to the UNLD within limited human and 
budgetary resources, UNESCO intends to setup a team of resource 
persons. This team will be composed of competent literacy experts 
in each region of Africa, Arab States, Asia and the Pacific, Latin 
America, Europe and North America. The team will be set up bearing 
in mind the expected outcomes, strategies and key areas of actions 
spelled out in the UNLD Action Plan and shall be tasked with the 
following objectives. 

II. Objectives To cooperate with and support UNESCO in: 

» advocating literacyand NFE, and UNLD in particular to enhance 
public and political awareness on the achievement of UNLD goals 
in and among the regions; 

» building and strengthening cooperation among UNLD partners 
including UN agencies, bi-/multi-lateral development agencies, 
governments, NGOs and civil society organizations; 

» providing technical assistance to the Member States in key areas 
ofaction articulated in the UNLD Action Plan (policy, programme, 
capacity building, research, community participation, monitoring 
and evaluation); 
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III. Assignment 
Term 

IV. Selection of 
the Members 



V. Remuneration 



VI. Contact 



►► promoting interregional and cross-country interaction for 
exchanging views, expertise and resources; 

►► providing suggestions and recommendations regarding the 
implementation and monitoring of UNLD at national, regional 
and international levels. 

The team will be task-based and shall revolve every two years. The 
first term will commence in April 2004 to April 2006. 



►► The team members will be selected by the respective UNESCO 
regional bureaus for education and UIE (for Europe and North 
America) on the basis of the recognition of proven action and 
practice in consultation with ED/BAS/LIT, when necessary. 

►► The team will consist of 6 members who should be competent 
literacy experts of the respective regions involved within six key 
areas foraction stipulated in the UNLD international plan ofaction, 
namely, policy, programme, capacity-building, research, 
community participation, monitoring and evaluation. 

►► Sub-regional balance and cluster representation will be taken 
into account in the selection. 

Members will be nominated on their personal capacity and will not 
be remunerated. However, in cases where particular services shall 
be sought, they will be remunerated according to UNESCO's rules 
and regulations when required. 

Shigeru AOYAGI 
Chief, Literacy and NFE Section 
Basic Education Division 
UNESCO 

(Email) s.aovaqi(a)unesco.orq , (phone) (33-1) 4568-2129 
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I. Background 



II. Purpose of this 
Paper 



III. Proposed 
Mechanisms 
for the Team 



Strategies for 
Promotion of the 
UN Literacy Decade through 
a Regional Resource Team 



The United Nations Literacy Decade (UNLD), launched in 2003, has 
significant meaning to the countries in the Asia-Pacific region in view 
of the large number of illiterate youths and adults as well as out-of- 
school children. It is estimated that the two-thirds of the illiterate 
population live in this region. 

On the other hand, this region has considerable potential and 
resources in various aspects of lifelong learning. In addition to 
government organizations, there are many NGOs and professional 
organizations working in basic education and literacy in particular. 
Networks of such organizations include: Asian-South Pacific Bureau 
of Adult Education (APSBAE); APPEAL Resource and Training 
Consortium (ARTC); and, ACCU-Literacy Resource Centre network 
(LRC). 

The Regional Bureau forEducation atUNESCO Bangkok has served 
as the coordinating agency of the Thematic Working Group (TWG) 
for EFA in the region. The UNLD will be further promoted within the 
framework of EFA in cooperation with the EFA partners such as 
governments, UN agencies, NGOs and other development partners. 

Based on the TOR for the formulation of the UNLD regional resource 
persons' team, this short paper presents the proposed mechanisms, 
strategies and activities of the resource team in Asia and the Pacific 
as well as the time schedule of 2004. The TOR for the resource 
persons' team prepared by UNESCO HQ is attached as Annex 1. 

1) Regional Mechanisms 

To further the initiatives for UNLD within the EFA framework, the 
resource team for Asia and the Pacific is proposed to be constituted 
using the existing networks and resources in the region rather than 
creating a new team of individual experts. In view of this, the following 
networks and bodies have been invited to the resource team for the 
period of 2004-05. The membership of this team will be reviewed 
every two years 

►► Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL) 

►► Christian Blind Mission (CBM) 
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IV. Main Strategies 



►► Asian-South Pacific Bureau of Adult Education (APS BAE) 

►► Dhaka Ahsania Mission, Bangladesh, representing APPEAL 
Resource and Training Consortium (ARTC) 

►► Asia/Pacific Cultural Centre for UNESCO (ACCU), representing 
Literacy Resource Centre network (LRC) 

►► 2-3 representatives from government agencies and the private 
sector are being invited 

To effectively coordinate this team with the present EFA mechanisms, 
the resource team is proposed to function in close contact with the 
TWG forEFA. UNESCO Regional Bureau in Bangkok will coordinate 
the work of this team. 

2) National Mechanisms 

UNESCO Bangkok will inform countries in the region about the 
initiatives of this resource team and suggestthata UNLD focal point 
or team be established under the EFA mechanism in each country. 
The national focal point/team will formulate concrete action plans for 
UNLD within the framework ofthe country's national EFA plan and in 
coordination with government, UN, donoragencies and NGOs. 

The regional resource team will provide technical assistance to this 
process in consultation with the local counterparts as well as 
UNESCO offices and other UN agencies. 

1) Functions 

It may not be realistic to carry out activities directly by the regional 
resource team, and so the main functions of this team will be advisory 
and sharing of information and identifying key areas of actions. 
Regularconsultations among members will be made largely through 
electronic means. It is planned to organize a meeting ofthe team in 
conjunction with one/two ofthe TWG for EFA meetings a year. 

2) Implementation 

Based on the above consultations, actual work and activities will be 
carried out by the respective members and their own network 
partners. Each member, in consultation with its partner agencies, 
will formulate concrete action plans under UNLD, in view of the 
available expertise and resources. As a first step, detailed profiles 
and draft action plans ofthe members will be prepared and shared 
as a 'promotion kit' of UNLD to explore possible joint activities and 
avoid overlapping. This information will also be shared with a national 
focal point/team to assist their activities in the country. 

3) Action Areas 

As suggested by the TOR, the resource team will assist countries in 
the region to promote UNLD, in particular to formulate and implement 
the national action plans in the following 6 key areas: policy, 
programme, capacity building, research, community participation, 
monitoring and evaluation. The UNLD Action Plan which elaborates 
these key areas, is attached as Annex 2. 
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4) Role of each member 



V. Proposed 
Activities and 
Timeframe 
for 2004 



While team members are invited to formulate activities in all the action 
areas ofUNLD, each member will identify the focus areas of their 
activities in consultation with their network partners. Members from 
government organizations are expected to explore strategies and 
action plans to strengthen government networks at sub-regional and 
regional levels. A memberfrom the private sectors is invited to play 
active role for mobilizing social awareness and various resources to 
promote the UNLD. 

5) Funding 

UNESCO will provide seed money forthe activities underUNLD and 
try to mobilize financial resources, at the same time, it is expected 
that each memberwill mainstream the UNLD initiatives in their regular 
activities at the regional as well as national levels. 



6) Information Sharing 

Information concerning UNLD and the resource team will be shared 
through UNESCO Bangkok's website (www.unescobkk.org) and 
Asia-Pacific Literacy Database (www.accu.or.jp/litdbase) . In 
particular, these sites will inform about the UNLD related activities in 
the region and possible areas of assistance to be provided to the 
countries by the team members. 



Mar - May TOR and Strategy paper will be disseminated to 
the proposed resource team members for 
consultation and finalization. 



J une - J uly 



Aug - Sept 



October 



Each resource team memberwill develop the profile 
to compile the existing resources of its network 
partner agencies and expertise and identify the 
possible areas of activities under the UNLD. 

Each memberwill have consultations with partner 
agencies to explore possible areas of activities for 
2004-2005 through meetings or internet. 

Countries will be informed about the resource team 
and invited to formulate the national mechanisms 
for UNLD within the framework of their national EFA 
plans. 

Proposed areas of activities will be shared among 
the team members and prioritized for developing 
concrete activity plans. The inform will also be 
shared with national focal points through UNESCO 
Bangkok website and Literacy Database. 

Consultation of the resource team will beorganized 
to discuss the possible actions to be carried out by 
the resource team. 



Selected activities may commence at the regional 
and national levels. 
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For further information, please contact: 



Kiichi Oyasu 

Programme Specialist- Literacy 

Asia-Pacific Programme of Education for Ail (APPEAL) 

UNESCO Bangkok 920 Sukhumvit Rd. 

Bangkok 10110, Thailand 

TEL. 66-2-391-0577 (ext. 314), FAX. 66-2-391-0866 
e-mail: k.ovasuOunescobkk.orq 
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Annnex 




List of UNESCO Offices and 
UNLD Partner Organizations 




List of UNLD Partner Organizations 



1. UNESCO Field Offices in Asia and the Pacific 



UNESCO Kabul 


Mr. Malama Meleisea 

Director UNESCO 

UN Compound 

P.O. BOX 5 

Kabul, Afghanistan 

Email: malama. meleiseaOundo. ora 

Tel 93-70-283-008 

Fax 873-763-467-626 


UNESCO Dhaka 


Mr. Wolfgang Vollmann 
DirectorUNESCO 
House No. 68 (3rd Floor) 

Road No.l, Block 1 Banani 

Dhaka 1213, Bangladesh 

Email: w.vollmann@unesco.ora 

Tel 880-2-986-2073 and mobile 880-189-217-131 

Fax 880-2-987-1150 


UNESCO 
Phnom Penh 


Mr. Etienne Clement 

DirectorUNESCO 

P.O. BOX 29 

Phnom Penh, Cambodia 

Email: e.clement(3unesco.ora 

Tel 855-23-217-244, 426-726, 723-054, 725-071 

Fax 855-23-426-163; 217-022 


UNESCO Beijing 


Mr. Yasuyuki Aoshima 
DirectorUNESCO 

J ianguomenwai 5-15-3 Waijiaogongyu 
Beijing 100600, China 

Cluster Office (China, Democratic People's Republic of Korea, 
J apan, Mongolia, Republic of Korea) 

Email: v.aoshima(3unesco.orq 
Tel 86-10-6532-5883, 6532- 2828 
Fax 86-10-6532-4854 


UNESCO Delhi 


Mr. Mohsen Tawfik 
DirectorUNESCO 
BV 5/29 Safdarjung Enclave 
New Delhill0029, India 

Cluster Office (Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, Maldives, 

Nepal, Sri Lanka) and Regional Bureau for Communication 
Email : m.tawfik(3unesco.orq 
Tel 91-11-2671-3000, 2671-1871 to 6 
Fax 91-11-2671-3001, 2671-3002 
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UNESCO Jakarta 


Mr. Stephen Hill 

Director UNESCO House 

J alan Galuh (II), No. 5, Kebayoran Baru 

J akarta Selatan 12110 

Indonesia 

Cluster Office (Brunei Darusalam, Indonesia, Malaysia, 

Philippines, Timor Leste) 

and Regional Bureau for Science 

Email: s.hill(3unesco.ora 

Tel 62-21-739-9818 

Fax 62-21-7279-6489 


UNESCO Tehran 


Mr. Abdin Salih 

Director, UNESCO Tehran Office 

Cluster Office (Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan Turkmenistan) 

Bahman Building, Sa'ad Abad Palace Complex 

Tehran I.R., Iran 

Email: a.salihOunesco.ora 

Tel 98-21-2740141-3 thee lines 

Fax 98-21-2740144 


UNESCO Almaty 


Mrs. Anjum Haque 

Head UNESCO, 67 Tole Bi Street 

480091 Almaty, Kazakhstan 

Cluster Office (Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Uzbekistan) 
Email: ar.haaue(a>unesco.ora 
Tel 7-3272-582-637/38 
Fax 7-3272-794-853 


UNESCO 

Kathmandu 


Ms. Koto Kanno 

Head UNESCO 

P.O. BOX 14391 

Kathmandu, Nepal 

Email: k.kannoOunesco.ora 

Tel 977-1-555-4769, 555-4396 

Fax 977-1-555-4450 


UNESCO 

Islamabad 


Mr. J orge Sequeira 
Director UNESCO 
Saudi Pak Tower, First Floor 
Blue Area J innah Avenue 
Islamabad, Pakistan 
Email: i.seaueira(cDunesco.ora 
Tel 92-51-280-00-83,280-0084 
Fax 92-51-280-00-56-280-00-80 


UNESCO Apia 


Director UNESCO 

P.O. BOX 5766 - Matautu-Uta 

Apia, Samoa 

C luster Office (Australia, Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Marshall Islands, 
Federated States of Micronesia, Nauru, New Zealand, Niue, Palau, 
Papua New Guinea, Samoa, Solomon Islands, Tonga, Tuvalu, 
Vanuatu) 

Email: edna@unesco.ora.ws 

Tel 685-242-76 

Fax 685-222-53,265-93 
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UNESCO Tahkent 



UNESCO Hanoi 



UNESCO 

Headquarters 



Mr. Michael Barry Lane 
Head UNESCO 
95 Amir Temur Street 
Tashkent 

Uzbekistan 700084 
Eamil: b.lane@unesco.orq.uz 
Tel 998-71-12-07-116 
Fax 998-71-13-21-382 

Mr. Shui-kee CHU 

Head, UNESCO 

23 Cao Ba Quat 

Hanoi, Viet Nam 

Email: sk.chu@unesco.orq.vn 

Tel 84-4-747-0275, 747-0276 

Fax 84-4-747-0274 

Ms. Maria Malevri 
Programme Specialist 
ED/BAS/LIT 

7 place de Fontenoy, 75352 Paris 07 SP, France 

Tele: +33-1- 4568-1005 

Fax: +33-1- 45 685-627 

Email: m. malevri@unesco.org 

Website: http://www.unesco.org 



UNESCO Asia and Pacific Regional Bureau for Education 

Mr. Sheldon Shaffer 

Director, UNESCO 

920 Sukhumvit Road, Prakanong 

Bangkok 10110, Thailand 

Cluster Office (Myanmar, Lao PDR, Thailand) 

Tel: 662-391-0577 
Fax 662-391-0866 
Email: Banqkok@unescobkk.org 
Website: www.unescobkk.org 

UNESCO Institute for Statistics (UIS) 

C.P. 6128, Succursale Centre-ville, Motreal, Quebec, H3C 3J 7, 
Canada 

Phone: (1-514)343-6880 
Fax: (1-514)343-6882 
Email: uis@unesco.org 
Website: http://www.uis.unesco.org 

2. UNLD Resource Team 

Asia Pacific Cultural Centre for UNESCO (ACCU) Japan 

Mr. Koji Nakanishi 
Director General 

6 Fukuromachi, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 162-8484 
Telephone: 81-3-3269-4559, 4435 
Fax:81-3-3269-4510 
Email: literacv@accu.orip 
Website: www.accu.or.ip 
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Dhaka Ahsania Mission (DAM) (Focal Point of ARTC) 



Mr. Kazi Rafiqual Alam 
Executive Director 

House No. 19, Road No. 12 (New), Dhanmondi R.A., 

Dhaka 1209, Bangladesh 

Phone 880-2-811-5909, 8119521, 8119522 

Fax: 880-2-8115909, 8113010, 8118522 

Email: dambdq@bdonline.com 

Website: http://www.ahsania.org 

Association of South Asia Pacific Bureau of Adult Education (ASPBAE) 

Ms. Maria Khan 

General Secretary 

ASPBAE Secretariat, c/o MAAPL 

9 th Floor, Eucharistic Congress Building No. 3 

5 Convent Street Colaba 

Mumbai-400-039, India 

Tel: 91-22-2202-1391, 228-16853 

Fax:91-22-2283-2217 

Email: aspbae@vsnl.com 

Website: www.aspbae.org 

Summer Institute for Linguistics (SIL) International 

Dr. Susan Malone 

Literacy and Basic Education Consultant 
P.O. Box 75 

Chiangmai 50000, Thailand 
Tel: 66-05324-8603 
Fax:66-05324-8603 
Email: brian.miqliazza@sil.org 
Website: 

Christian Blind Mission (CBM) 

Mr. William G. Brohier 

Regional Adviser, Education of Visually Impaired Persons 

37, J esselton Crescent 

10450 Penang, Malaysia 

Tel: 0060-4-229-0933 

Fax: 880-2-28119670 

Email: brohier@pc.iarinq.mv 

Website: www.cbm.org 



3. EFA Thematic Working Group Members 

UNESCO Mr. Sheldon Shaeffer 

Director 

Mom Luang Pin Malakul Centenary Building 

920 Sukhumvit Road 

Bangkok 10110, Thailand 

Tel: +66 2 391 0577 

Fax: +662 391 0866 

Email: s. shaeffer@unescobkk.org 
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Mr. J erry Huguet 
Chief, PS IS 

The United Nations Building 
Rajadamnern Nok Avenue 
Bangkok 10200, Thailand 
E-mail: huquet.unescap@un.org 

Mr. Uffe Poulsen 
Manager 

Inter-Agency Support Unit (IASU) 

The United Nations Building 

12 th Floor, Rajadamnern Nok Avenue 

Bangkok 10200, Thailand 

Tel: (66-2)288-1881 

Fax: (66-2)280-1414 

E-mail: uff.poulsen@undp.org 



UNICEF East Asia and Pacific Regional Office (EAPRO) 

M r. C liff M eyers 
Regional Education Advisor 
P.O. Box 2-154 
19 Phra Atit Road 
Bangkok 10200, Thailand 
Tel: (66-2)356 9400 
Fax: (66-2)280-3563 
Email: cmevers@unicef.org 

Plan International Thailand 

Mr. Habte Woldemariam 
Country Director 
222/58 Chomphol Road 
Muang District 
Khon Kaen 40000, Thailand 
Tel: 043-241 385, 237 763 
Mobile 01-804 2163 

Email: woldemariam@plan-international.org 

International Movement ATD Fourth World 

Ms. Marie Claire Droz 
Coordinator for South-East Asia 
Regional Office 
84 Soi Kingplu 
St. Louis 3 (Sathorn 11) 

Sathorn Tai Road 

Bangkok 10120, Thailand 

Tel: (66-2)287 2524 

Fax: (66-2) 287 2524 

E-mail: atdl7bnk@asiaaccess.net.th 



ESCAP 



UNDP 



SIL International Asia Mr. Kimmo Kosonen 

Partnership Facilitator - South-East Asia 
P.O. Box 75 

Chiangmai 50000, Thailand 
Tel: 053-241 373 
Fax: 053-248 603 
Email: kimmo_kosonen@sil.org 

FAO Regional Office for Asia and the Pacific 

Mr. Seumanutafa Malcolm Flazelman 
Senior Extension 

Education and Communications Officer 

Sustainable Development Department Group (RAPS) 

Maliwan Mansion 

39 Phra Athit Road 

Bangkok 10200, Thailand 

Tel: (66-2) 697 4145 (direct nr.) 

Fax: (66-2)280-0445 

E-mail: Malcolm. FI azelman@fao.org 

CBM Christoffel-Blindenmission/Christian Blind Mission e.V 

Mr. William G Brohier 
Regional Adviser 

Education of Visually Impaired Persons, & Past President 
International Council for Education of People with Visual 
Impairment (ICEVI) 

37 J esselton Crescent 

10450 Penang, Malaysia 

Tel: 60-4 229 0933 Fax:60-4 228 9357 

E-mail: brohier@pc.iarinq.mv 

Rehabilitation International 

Ms. Penelope Price 
Chair 

Education Commission, Asia-Pacific Region 
172 Lesmurdie Road 
Lesmurdie, WA 6076 Australia 
Tel: 61-8-92916275 Fax: 61-8-92916383 
Email: penelopei2000@vahoo.com 

UNODC Ms.J amnan Panpatama 

Interagency/NGO Cooperation Officer 
UNODC Regional Centre for East Asia and Pacific 
14 th Floor U.N. Building, Rajdamnern Nok 
Bangkok 10200, Thailand 
Email: iamnan.panpatama@unodc.org 

UNFPA Ms. Mere Kisekka 

Adviser on Gender and Social-Cultural Research 

14 th floorU.N. Building, Rajdamnern Nok 

Bangkok 10200, Thailand 

Tel: 02-288-1896 

Fax:02-280-2715 

Email: Kisekka@un.org 
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World Bank Achariya Kohtbantau 

Education Officer 

The World Bank Bangkok 

14th Floor, Dietheim Tower A 

93/1 Wireless Road 

Lumpini, Pathumwan 

Bangkok, 10330, Thailand 

Tel: 662-256-7792 

Fax : 662-256-7794-5 

Email: akohtbantau@worldbank.org 

South-East Asian Ministers of Education Organization 

Benito Benoza, Programme Officer 

920 Sukhumvit Road 

Bangkok 10110, Thailand 

Tel: 02-391 0256, 02-391-0554 

Fax:02-381-2587 

Email: benito@seameo.orq 

ILO Regional Office for Asia and the Pacific (ROAP) 

Ms. Urmila Sarkar 

Child Labourand Education Specialist 
11 th Floor, UN Building 
Rajdamnern-nok Avenue 
Bangkok 10200, Thailand 
Tel: 02-288-1713 
Fax:02-288-3062 
Email: sarkar@ilo.org 



World Food Programme 

Ms. J udit Katona-Apte 
Senior Programme Adviser 
55 Wave Place, 7 th Floor 
Wireless Road 
Bangkok 10330, Thailand 
Tel: (66-2)655-4115 
Mobile (66-1)701-9206 
Fax: (66-2)655-4415 
Email: iudit.katona-ape@wfp.org 

World Vision Foundation of Thailand 

Mr. Kobchai Tanpaitoonditi 

Government Liaison 

582/18-22 Ekamai Sukumvit 63 

Klongton-Nua 

Bangkok 10110, Thailand 

Tel: (66)02-381-8863-5 Ext. 421 

Fax: (66)02-3821692 

Email: Kobchai tanpaitoonditi@wvi.org 



4. APPEAL Resource and Training Consortium (ARTC) 

Asia Pacific Cultural Centre for UNESCO (ACCU) Japan 

(Contact details are available in UNLD Resource Team) 

Dhaka Ahsania Mission (DAM) (Focal Point of ARTC) 

(Contact details are available in UNLD Resource Team) 

The Faculty of Science, Information Technology and Education, Northern 
Territory University Australia 

Darwin NT 0909, Australia 

Tel: 61-08 8946 6666 

Fax: 61-08 8927 0612 

Email: chanqevourworld@cdu.edu.com.au 

Website: www.cdu.org 

Indian Institute of Education (HE) India 

J .P. Naik Path 

128/2 Kothrud Pune 411-029, India 
Tel: 91-212-333-336 
Fax:91-212-335-239 
Email: iiepune@q iaspn01.vsnl.net. in 

Institute for Rural Advancement (INFRA) Malaysia 

Kementerian Pembangunan Luar Bandar, Lot2A 

Persiaran Institusi Bandar Baru Bangi 

43000 Kajang Selangor Darul Ehsan 

Malayasia 

Tele: 03-826-5943 

Fax:03-826-5901 

Email: dinfra@hotmail.com 

Website: http://www.kplb.qov.mv/infra2/. 

International Research and Training Centre for Rural Education (INRULE D) 
China 



Postal Address: No. 2 Nongda West Street 
Baoding 071001, Hebei, P.R. China 
Tel: 86-312-2171893 
Fax: 86-312-2170234 
Email: inruled@inruled.org 
Website: www.inruled.org 

Korean Educational Development Institute Korea 

92-6 Umyeon-dong Seochogu Seoul 137-791 Korea 

Tel: 82-2-3460-0200 

Fax:82-2-573-2361 

Email: kwak@ns.kedi. re. kr 

Website: N/A 
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Office of the Non-Formal Education Commission 

ONFEC, Ministry of Education 
Bangkok 10300, Thailand 
Tel: 66-2-228-137-32 
Fax:02-280-1688 
Email: r_omas@yahoo.com 
Website: www.nfe.qo.th 

Directorate General of Out- of- School Education, Youth and Sports, 
Indonesian Ministry of National Education 

Indonesian Ministry of National Education 

J akarta, Indonesia 

Tel: 62-21-572-5485 

Fax:63-21-572-5487 

Email: faslilO@hotmail.com 

Website: N/A 

Regional Centre for Education Innovation and Technology (SEAMEO- 
INNOTECH) Philippines 



P.0. Box 207 SEAMEO/INNOTECH INNOTECH Building 

Commonwealth Avenue Diiiman 

Quezon City, Philippines 

Tel: 632-924-7681 

Fax: 632-921-0224 

Email: info@seameo-innotech.org 

Website: N/A 

National Observatory of Kazakhstan, Kazakhstan 

Room No 209, Mitin Street, 480020 
Almaty, Kazakhstan 
Tel: 3272-650007 
Fax: 3272-641286 
Email: shaizada@nursat.kz 
Website: www.efakz.org 

5. Literacy Resource Centres for Girls and Women (LRCs) 

Dhaka Ahsania Mission (DAM) 

(Contact details are available in UNLD Resource Team) 

Non-formal Education Division (NFED) Education Department, Ministry of 
Health and Education 



Thimpu, Bhutan 

Phone: 975-2-325067, 324712 

Fax:975-2-325067 

Email: chador@vahoo.com 

Website: N/A 
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Cambodian Women's Development Agency (CWDA) 

#19, Road 242, Sangkat Boeung Prolit 
Khan 7 Makara-Phnom Penh 

Mail address: P.O. Box 2334, Phnom Penh III, Cambodia 

Phone: 855-23-210449 

Fax: 855-23-210487 

Email: CWDA(a)biqpond.com.kh 

Website: http://www.biqpond.com.kh/users/cwda 

Southwest China Normal University, Beibei, Chongqing, 400715, CHINA 

Research and Training Centre for Literacy Education (RTCLE) 

Phone: 86-23-6825-3271 

Fax: 86-23-6886-7157 

Email: qanxun@swnu. edu.cn 

Website: http://rtcle.swnu.edu.cn 

http://www.chinaliteracv.org. http://chinaliteracv.org 

Rajasthan Adult Education Association (RAEA) 

7-A, J halana Institutional Area, J aipur-302004, India 
Phone: 91-141-2707912,2707157 
Fax; 91-141-2707464 

Email: raiadult_ipl@sancharnet.in. bcrokadiva@hotmail.com 
Website: http://www.accu.or.ip/litdbase/literacv/raea/ 
namaskar.htm 



State Resource Centre for Adult Education, M.P., Bhartiya Grameen Mahila 
Sangh (SRC Indore) 



Scheme No. 71, Sector D 

Behind Chandan Nagar Police Station, Indore M . P. 452002, India 

Phone: 91-731-382409, 388873 

Fax: 91-731-789793, 540364 

Email: literacv(a)satvam.net.in. srcmpQsancharnet.in 

Website: http://www.srcindore.org 

Studio Driya Media (SDM) 

J I. Ancol Timur XIV No. 1, Bandung, Indonesia 
Phone: 62-22-5202471 
Fax: 62-22-5228273 

Email: vbm-sdm(a)indo.net.id. lrcceindo(5>yahoo.com 
Website: http://www.qeocities.com/Athens/Stvx/2208 

Literacy Movement Organization (LMO) 

Fatemi Ave., P.O. Box 14155/6378 

Tehran, Islamic Republic of Iran 

Phone:98-21-8965151 

Fax:98-21-8961121 

Email: N/A 

Website: N/A 
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Non-Formal Education Development Centre (NFEDC) 

KM8. Thadeua Road, Vientiane Municipality, Lao PDR 

Phone: 856-21-314446, 312631 

Fax:856-21-314446 

Email: N/A 

Website: N/A 

National Centre for Non-Formal and Distance Education 

Ministry of Education, Culture and Science 
Barilgachidiin talbai-2, Ulaanbaatar-44, Mongolia 
Phone:976-11-311022 
Fax:976-11-324344 

Email: nfec(a)maqicnet.mn, batchuluun@hotmail.com 
Website: www.nfde.mn 

Myanmar Education Research Bureau (MERB) 

426 Pyay Road, University Post Office, Yangon, Myanmar 
Phone: 95-1-502022, 535860 
Fax: 95-1-526153, 525042 
Email: merbmlrc@mptmail.net.mm 
Website: http://www.mvanmar.com/information/ 
computer/M LRC/main.htm 

National Resource Centre for Non-formal Education (NRC-NFE) 

Talc hhikhel, Satdobato, Lalitpur 14, P.O. Box 270 

Patan, Nepal 

Phone:977-1-5534416 

Fax:977-1-5541689 

Email: nrc-nfe@acculrc.wlink.com.np 

Website: http://www.accu.or.ip/litdbase/literacv/nrc_nfe/main.htm 

Pakistan Girl Guides Association Punjab Branch (PGGA) 

Khadija G.A Khan Guide House, 5-Habibullah Road 

Off Davis Road, Punjab Province, Pakistan 

Phone:92-42-6302358 

Fax:992-42-6312354 

Email: pqqalrcObrain.net.pk 

Website: http://www.accu.or.ip/litdbase/literacv/pqqa/plrchp.htm 

Papua New Guinea Integral Human Development Trust (PNG Trust) 

P. 0. Box 22, University Post Office, NCD 134, Papua New Guinea 

Phone:675-3262261 

Fax: N/A 

Email: pnqtrustOpactok. peg. apc.org 

Website: http://www.accu.or.ip/litdbase/literacv/pnqtrust/i.htm 
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Notre Dame Foundation for Charitable Activities Inc., Women in Enterprise 
Development (NDFCAI-WED) 

Santos Street, Extension, Krislamviile Subdivision 
Rosary Heights, Cotabato City, Philippines 
Phone: 63-64-421-1954 
Fax: 63-64-421-7184, 7187 
Email: NDFCAIWED@hotmail.com 
Website: http://www.accu.or.ip/litdbase/literacv/ 
wed/wedlrc_l.htm 

Sarvodaya Shramadana Movement of Sri Lanka (SSM) 

No. 98, Rawatawatte Road, Moratuwa, Sri Lanka 

Phone: 94-1-655255, 647159 

Fax:94-1-656512 

Email : ssmplan@sri.lanka.net 

Website: http://www.sarvodava.org/ 

Hill Area and Community Development Foundation (HADF) 

129/1 Moo 4 Pa-Ngiw Road, Soi 4, Tambol Robwiang 
Amphur Muang, 

Chiang Rai Province 57000, Thailand 
Phone: 66-53-758658 
Fax: 66-53-715696 
Email: hadfthai@loxinfo.co.th 
Website: http://www.hadf.org 

National Organization for Community Education, Continuing Education and 
Development (NOCEAD) 

Box 152, I. P. 0., Hanoi, Viet Nam 
84-9-0417982, 8693017, 8271282, 84-4-8250000 
c/o Hanoi Fax Centre forward to Tel.: 84-9-0417982 
Email: nocead.acculrc@hn.vnn.vn 
Website: http://www.accu.or.ip/litdbase/literacv/ 
nocead/toppage.htm 
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UNESCO Bangkok 

Asia and Pacific Regional Bureau for Education 

920 Sukhumvit Road, Prakanong 
Bangkok 101 10, Thailand 
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